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THE LOVE CHARM. 

‘Very well, indeed. I see that I shall make quite a gardener 
of youintime” The fair girl to whom this was addressed 
jooked up in the old man’s face with asmile, and then went on 
with hertask. This task consisted in tying up various flower- 
ing annuals, which, like many other things in this world, requi- 
red a little wholesome restraint. A pretty little garden it was 





on which they were bestowing so much pains, both useful and | 
ornamental. The straight and green rows of beans had some | 
tall stalks among them, that might have emulated their classi- | 


cal ancester, on which Jack the Giant Killer mounted to the 
Ogre’s castle, and the peas deserved all the praises which it did 
their master’s heart good to hear lavished upon them. There 
was a background of cubbages, and some artichokes overlook- 
ed the neat quickset hedge. Gooseberries and currants were 
beginning to redden amid their verdant leaves, the cherries were 
looking a sort of yellow coral, and the small crisp apples were 
already set. A blue tint was already appearing on the laven- 
der, and the pale young shoots were springing in the box edges 


which neatly surrounded the small flower bed. The porch at | 


the door was covered with China roses, pretty delicate frail 
things without scent. But this was compensated by the cab- 
bage roses, now opening their crimson depths full of summer 
and sweetness, wearing the richest blush that ever welcomed 
June. 

Adam Leslie was a happy man—he had all that a long life 


| of an hour’s rapid walking brought him to Leslie’s house. He | lute-like instrument, and the tones of ah 


j usually arrived there about eight, which just left time for a 


| walk in the fine old park with Marion. Slowly did they wan- 
|der through those green and shadowy glades, where the deer 
| feed so fearlessly, conscious, though scarce observant, of the 
| beauty around them. They had no eyes for the Venitian pal- 
{ace at their side, through whose divided domes are seen the 
|matt of a thousand ships. They looked not on the mighty city 


uman voice. As he 
came nearer, he saw that the little bark lay motionless on the 
river, and that it only held one person. The figure was too 
much muffled for observation, but the flowing drapery denoted 
a woman—even if the sweet voice had left it doubtful—Ed- 
ward remained entranced by the delicious singing. The air 
was singularly wild, and the words were in a foreign tongue, 
but he thought in his heart he had never !istened to music be- 


| dark in the distance, nor on the green country that stretched | fore. After pausing while 


far away; they had eyes only for each other. But the natural 
| influences around were not unielt, the soft air aided her com- 
| panion’s words to raise the rich color on Marion’s cheek; and 


| 


‘His spirit like a swan did float 
Upon the silver breath of that sweet singing,’ 


Edward grew more eloquent with the free breath that he| he rowed eagerly towards the mysterious bark. A dense cloud 
drew on the fresh and open height, which the Scotch girl laugh-| sailed over the moon, and the river for afew moments was 


ed at him for calling hills. Atnine punctually they returned | shrouded in complete darkness. The moonlight softly broke 
| to the house, when Marion used to disappear fora few minutes, | through the dusky barrier, the dense veil melted into soft and 


ton hospitable cares intent,’ and she and supper came in 


|together. They say suppers are very unwholesome, our grand- 
| fathers and 





‘ accommodation and on the other side the old man in his large 


|arm-chair. In thisseat Adam Leslie had three sources of hap- 
| piness, he saw his supper, the clematis he had planted and 
| trained round the window, and the young people who were to 
jhim as children. ‘We shall have a thunder-shower soon,’ had 

been his prophecy the whvole day,—*The wish had been father 
to the thought ;\—still hour after hour the dark clouds had pas- 
sed provokingly away, taking their showers with them; how- 


| 


the last of a row, a garden, and asmall competence. He had | of thunder growled in the distance, and the wind awoke on 
passed a number of years in the very heart of the city, where |the branches. A shower of leaves, green fresh leaves falling 


adusty geranium, a pot of mignonette, and a blackbird, were 
all he had to remind him of his boyhood and his native Argy- 
leshire. He kept a small shop, whose profits just, and only 
just, maintained a wife and a large family. ‘They were not 
destined long to be the burthen which in his moments of tem- 
perhe sometimes called them,—wife, children, were carried 
one after another to the crowded church-yard in the next street. 
He wished that they had been buried in the country, for the 
country to him wasthe ideal of existence. Years passed away, 
and found him still the same hard-working man, toiling he 
scarcely knew for what. Suddenly a new tie again bound him 
toexistence. His brother dicd, and left an orphan daughter to 
his charge. Once more that dark and narrow staircase was 
musical with childish feet—and Adam Leslie no longer sat 
down to an unsnared and silent board. The timid quiet little 
stranger soon became to him even asa child of hisown. She had 
the i eyes and bright hair of those that he had lost. Like 
them he soon became anxious for her. The cheek grew paler 
day by day; the little feet lost their lightness; and the languid 
lip poured forth less and less frequent its snatches of mountain 
song. Marion was accustomed to air and exercise, and pined 


in the close street. ‘Can I not keep even one to be the joy of 


my old age,’ thought the old man as he looked on the pale and 


| before their time, whirled through the air. This was followed 
| by the pelting rain, and Edward shut down the window. The 
| gardener congratulated himself and his peas and beans, and the 
| supper went on with added cheerfulness. Suddenly Edward 
She turned and 


had desired--a window iooking into a street—his house was | ever, they were now gathering in good earnest. A low =| 
| 


| exclaimed, ‘Look, Marion, how beautiful! 

{saw the clear silvery crescent of the new moon just emerged 
from a black cloud; a ring of blue sky was around, and the 
edges of the dease vapor were touched with light. 

*Ah! exclaimed Marion, who had all the ready superstition 
of a mountaneer, ‘I have seen the new moon through glass for 
the first time, and you, Edward, have shown me.’ 

‘It is very unlucky,’ continued her uncle, * to see the new 
moon through glass for the first time.’ 

Edward tried to laugh at the superstition, but unshared mirth 
only damps the spirits of a small circle, and he gave up the at- 
tempt. 
fully than usual. The next morning was too glad and sunny 
for any ill omen to be recollected, and by a sort of tacit agree- 
ment the moon was kept quite out of the conversation, Ma- 

| tien a little ashamed of a belief which she could not reason 
| upon, and Edward as little liking to renew any subject in which 
he could not agree with her. 


A fortnight passed away, and the moon was at its full; | sprung into his boat, half fearfully, 


spiritless child, who had drawn her stool towards him, and was | Edward was now later of an evening than he usually had been, 


testing her head on his knee. ol 
gave up sundry visionsof wealth and civic honors that of late 
had troubled him overmuch—and gathering together what he 


had, gave up the pursuit of more. He sold his shop, and retir- | master’s favor. 


| was employed made the work of extra hours necessary, and he 


hat night they parted somewhat sooner and less cheer- | of a favorable wind, were under 


His resolution was taken—he | for an extreme pressure of business on the house in which he | he saw the veiled figure in the little boat—the 


| 
| was only too glad to do anything that put him forward in his | 


One night he was returning very late, but the 


| 


glittering vapor; again the river was flooded with light but 
the music had ceased, and the boat was gone. Edward strain- 


grandmothers never discovered it, and Adam Les-| ed his eyes in gazing round the horizon, but in vain,—He lis- 
lie belonged to them; at al! events, it was very pleasant, when | tened, but no sound broke the profound stillness till the clocks 
on a summer.evening the little table was drawn to the window | struck one. He started from the reverie in which he had been 
seat, which two of the party found quite large enough for their | indulging, and snatching up the oars, rowed hastily to the land- 


ing-place. Fastening his boat, he proceeded hastily along 
the lane which he had so often trodden. Twice he paused to 
breathe the cool fresh air, for he was feverish, and his temples 
were throbbing, while that sweet strange air would not quit 
hisear, Late as it was, there wasa light in the window of 
Adam Leslie’s cottage, and a light step stole along the passage 
and a soft hand unbared the door; afew whispered words were 
allon which they might venture, forher uncle would have 
been miserable at the idea of Marion keeping such vigils, Ed- 
ward’s sleep that night was broken and troubled—that son 

haunted him. In his dreams he was again upon the water, he 
drew near to the strange boat, he spoke to its lady, and she raised 
her veil, and he gazed ona face beautiful beyond all that he 
had dreamed of beauty. Morning came at last, but he woke 
weary and fevered. 

‘How ill you look, dearest Edward,’ said Marion 
met at their early breakfast, ‘you are ove ’ 
and = wae ow him with a tender anx 
not a thought but for herself. She walked with hi 
the boat, yet he never alluded to the mysterious bt ge 
preceeding night, though it still rang in his ear, and mingled 
witb even her sweet voice; ashyness for which he could not 
himself account prevented his alluding to the subject, he shrank 
from naming it; and when he seashod the river, he cast a hast 
and confused glance around, asif it must retain some conscions- 
ness. But all was bustle and life, the ships taking advantage 

Y a presse of canva 
and barge were in full activity. Children were Aue ecole 
banks, and their shrill voices and laughter softened the deeper 
tones of manhood and business. 


A n Edward sought in vai 
day to fix his attention to the desk before hiss; still i> bead 


that sweet low song, and faces of strange loveliness floated be- 
fore him. He was impatient for night, and when it came, he 


|! half eagerly. It wa i 
heart toreboded, again he heard that molanehaly pent 


ein clocks too told 
the same hour, but this time he rowed at once towards the 
stranger’s bark. ‘The lady flung back her veil, and at once re- 
cognised the lovely face that had so haunted his dreams. She 


when they * 
rworking yourself? 
iety which left him 


ed, as we have before said, on asmall but. comfortable inde- | tide served, the night was a lovely night in June, and he enjoy-| stretched forth her hand, as their boats lay along side, and he 
pendence. 


He took a small house at Greenwich--something | ed it, as those enjoy whose naturally poetic temperament is | took the small white fingers, that g 
of lingering habit still kept him near to the great city where | checked by their ordinary circumstances, 


but which lends the | with gems, in his own. 


littered in the moonlight 


: : ] But the touch was an electric shock 
hehas passed so many years, and at first, it must be confessed, | keenest delight to any touch of romance or beauty that breaks | his boatseemed to sink from under him, a mighty sound wasin 


he found time rather heavy on hishands. But an active mind | in upon the commonplace. 
soon makes occupation for itself, and in the course of a year | with a navy resting on its dark stream. 
Leslie had quite enough to do. In the meantime he was amply | bridges, with the long lines of light trembl ng through them, 


The light arched 


tewarded by the improvement in Marion. The change did | were lett far behind. The huge dome of St. Paul’s arose bathed 
wonders for her. The cheek recovered its blooming color, and | in the moonlight, that giant fane of a giant city, a hundred 
amended health soon showed itself in the amended spirits. | spires were shining silvery in the soft gleam, and all the mean- 


Uften and often, when at work in his garden, he heard her 
aweet laugh, like musical bellsin the distance; and her soft 


Qeart. 


er objects were touched with a picturesque obscurity; all 


{around was silence and rest. The myriad voices of London 


voice singing those old songs which yet struck a chord in his | were still, and nothing vexed the lulled earof midnight. The 


| only sounds were those that might have soothed even thé ear 


But Marion, from the rosy child, was now grown up into the | of sleep—there was the languid waving to and fro of some 
lovely young woman, and there wasone in particular who | loose sail, and the dip of Edward's oars. His little boat was 
thought herso. Her engagement with Edward Meredith was | the only moving thing on the water, for if the black colliers, 
known to and approved of by her uncle—certainly, in the first | whose gloomy canvass was still spread, moved, the movement 
instance, he did say that Marion might have done better—yet, a | was imperceptible. Bus his light boat went on and left behind 


ttle eloquence on the part of the lover, and a little silence and | a train of glittering bubbles, like the small stars that meet and 
afew blushes on the part of the mistress, obtained his consent. | mingle on the milky way. 


Young Meredith had his way to make in the world, but his 


but at his death Marion would inherit his little property. 


pectation is in itself a very pretty sort of reality. 


night Edward used to row, or if the wind served, sail down the 
Thames, and land about a mile above Greenwich, when a quarter 





He had now arrived at that more lonely portion of the river 
steadiness and activity had made him a favorite with the mer- | which preceeded his landing. A little tired with rowing, he 


chant in whose counting-house he wasa clerk, and, in a couple | let the oars drop, and his boat glided with the stream, as he 
nore years, he confidently calculated on being able to support | leant back gazing on the clear heaven above. He started, for 
awife. Adam Leslie had not much to give during his life, | a wildstrain of music floated on the ear. It wasinterrupted for 








He gazed around and saw, far away 
in the moonlight, a little boat, with a white and swelling sail. 
He rowed towards it, and could distinguish the chords of some 


He floated down the noble river | his ears, and he sank back insensible. 


He awoke as from sleep, confused and dizzy: 

round, and as he gradually recovered his ane 
wasinavast hall. He lay fora while ina pleasant state of 
half consciousness, his gaze slowly taking note of the various 
objects by which he wassurrounded. The hall was surround- 
ed by pillars of malachite, wrought into the semblance of 
gigantic serpents that supported the shining dome, and whose 
illumined heads made an enormous lamp in the centre. The 
partitions they formed were filled either by alcoves crowded 
with birds of rich and foreign plumage, or by paintings repre- 
senting scenes in some fer country. At one end wasa large 
fountain which played in fantastic forms round an inner toute 
that shone with liquid fire, and mingled its reddening jets with 
the fountain’s wr yo crystal ones. At the other end was a 
conservatory, crowed with large beautiful flowers, but 

them familiar to Edward. Marble urns scattered Aevadry 4 
wreathed with their magnificent blossoms, and some of the 
birds, loosened from the golden network, flitted past; some with 
crests of meteor-like crimson, others spreading vast and radiant 
pinions colored from the sunset. The waving of their pinions, 


_and the falling of the fountain, were the only sounds heard in 
In | a moment by the chiming of the clocks that one mingling with | 
‘ais they were as happy as youth and hope could make. Ex- | another told the hour of twelve. They ceased, and the music 


Night after | rose distant upon the ear. 


that stately hall;—these, and one other: it was the low and 
soft breathing of a‘voman. Edward heard it, and turning to 
the side from whence it came, saw, watching by his side the 
strange beauty of the song and the boat. She was tall beyond 
the ordinary height of woman, but stately in her grace as the 
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ideal of a queen and the reality of aswan. Her arms and feet 
were bare, but for the gems which encircled them. A white 
robe swept around her in folds gathered at the waist by a gol- 
den girdle inscribed with signs and characters Her hair was 
singularly thick, and of that purple blackness seen on the grape 
and the neck of the raven—black, with a sort of azure bloom 
upon it. It was faste ned in large folds, which went several 
times round the head, and these were adorned with jewels and 
precious stones, like a midnight lighted with stars. Ter come 
plexion was 4 pale pure olive, perfectly colorless, but delicate as 
thatof achild. Hermouth was the only spot where the rose 
held dominion, and lips of richer crimson never opened to the 
morning. 

‘Youth,’ said she, ina low voice of pe culiar sweetness, ‘I 
love thee ;—night after night I have watehed thy boat on yon- 
der river. I know not what the customs of thy land may be; 
—I speak according unto mine, Ihave wealth—I have power 
—I[ have knowledue;—1 can share them all with thee.’ 

Edward started to his feet—the image of Marion was up- 
permost in his thoughts. ‘Lady,’ he replied, unconsciously 
imitating her own bighwrought language, Sin my country 
woman pleads not to man, I have not wooed, and I do not 
wish towinthee. ‘Thou art wonderful and very fair, but thou 
art not mv love.’ 

She looked at him fora moment with her large dark eyes. 
‘] think,’ continued she, ‘Il could make thee love me, it thou 
I pray thee, give me a lock of your 
seen none like it.’ 
of the bright curls which clustered 


wert to stav here awhile. 
sunny hair. | lave 

Edward gave her one 
ewolden around his head. ee 
~ sfook around thee,’ said the lady, ‘fora little time. This 
hall is atriamph of my art. These birds and flowers belong 
to my native Mexico, and so do those glad valleys. 
evazed around in wonder, and while he gazed there 
came on the air the same melancholy song that he had heard 
while onthe river. The very sound of his own steps disturbed 
him; and he ilang himself ona couch, to enjoy without inter- 
ruption the exquisite me lody. — rhe inte use perfume of the 
flowers intoxicated him like wine. He felt as if lulled ina 
delicious tranee, in which one image became more and more 
distinet—the pale but lovely face of his hostess, His heart 
was filling with love for those radient eves. A sotter fragrance 
breathed around him—it was her breath. He looked, and she 
was again bending over him; he saw himself mirrored in the 


; 


Edw ard 





moonlight of nereves. 

6You will not leave me? 
tones which were like notes froma lute. 

‘Never!’ exclaimed the youth, and threw himself at her feet. 

Weeks had passed away, and done the work of years in 
Adam Leslie’s cottage. His garden was now in the richest 
season of the vear. ‘The sunshine had settled into crimson on 
the beach; the bloom was on the plum, and the dahlias, whose 
colors might vie with a monarch’s clothing, crowded the gar- 
den with unwented prodigality. Arm-in-arm the old man and 
his niece wandered around the now mournful garden; he try | 


, 


whispered she, in those soft sweet 





ing to speak that comfort which his every look belied, and she 
trying to smile as if she believed him; but the tears rose into 
her eves asshe tried to smile. It was now more than six weeks | 
since Edward's ‘vsterious disappearance, and the little hope 

that had once been cherished was now dying fast away. That | 
knight, atter Adam Lestie had gone to bed, Marion strolled 
intothe garden. She could not sleep, and the lovely moon- | 
licht she thought might soothe her. Alas, the te ars that had 
been in hereyes all day now began to flow, when suddenly the 
sound of tootsteps roused her attention. She raised her face 
from her hands, and saw a little deformed negro-woman stand- 


ing besile her. | 

‘Why do you erv,’ said the strange visitor, fixing on her a 
pair of small, bright, snake-like eyes, ‘like a child, when you 
might win your lover back like a woman ?? 

Marion stood silent with extreme astonishment, and the | 
woman went on. *Yes, if you will follow me—though you 
look as if you were frightened to death, | can help you to set 
your lover tree. There are other bright eves in the world be- 
sides vour own; but yours will be the best and Jast loved, it 
you dare to follow one who is your friend.’ — . 

“ 6] will ask my uncle, said Marion, trembling with agitation. 

¢6You must ask no one, and nothing’—interrupted the little 
negro, her harsh voice growing yet harsher as she raised it— 
‘but vour own true heart: unless there be love enough to lead 
you on, vour lover will remain bound by the spells of the sor- 
ceress forever. : oe 

The thought passed rapidly ti.cough Marion*s mind, that if 
she could but see Edward, old love must revive, even if he had 
deserted her tor another. Led on by some strange fascination, 
she followed the little negro wo.an. They came to the river 
side, where a small boat was moored, and when her companion 
was seated, took up the oars and began rowing with great 
quickness down the river. They stopped at a small fligut of | 
wooden steps, and an almost worn-out door admitted them into 
a large, but desolate looking garden; another door, but that 
huge and massy, admitted them into a dark and winding pas- 
sage. Marian shuddered as the little negro caught her hand to 
lead her forward; she followed her for some distance, when the 
sudden opening of another door dazzled her eyes with a blaze 
of light. They had entered a magniticent chamber, fitted up 
in the utmost oriental luxury forasleeping room, Marion was 
scarcely allowed time to look around, tor her dwarfish compan- 
ion whispered in a low tone, like the hissing of a serpent, 
‘Open that gold box, and take out the lock of hair you see 
there; it is your lover's.’ Well did the forsaken girl recollect 
the sunny hair; she pressed it to her lips, while her fast-falling 
tears dimmed its lustre. 

‘Come, come, I will show him to you,’ exclaimed the little 
negro woman, again hurrying her on; ‘it you still love him, 
when you see him, throw that charmed lock of hair into the 
fountain of fire by which we shall be standing, and the spell 
that binds him will be broken.’ 

Marion had no power to speak, but she followed the dwarfish 
creature with a heart beating louder than her steps. Again 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





' 
| At this moment Marion rushed forward; she had seen Ed- 
} 


ldo, your eyes would shrink to witness. 


| 


jsince has it been heard on the Thames. 


' . } 
that he watches grow in the churchyard. 


jand of any improved implements in use. 
| Philadelphia on the eighth ot February last. 
| been"attended with the most satisfactory, results. 


|her eyes closed in the of 
istanding behind the fountain of mingled fire and water; from 
ithence taney could see without being seen. In the centre ot 
ithat gorgeous hall, a lady was seated on a mattress covered 
|with cloth of gold, and Edward was at her feet. They had 
eves but for each other, and her one hand was in his, while the 
|other was twisted in his bright hair. 


/ 


in the fire.’ 

Marion almost mechanically obeyed; she flung it, and a 
|burst of thunder shook the building—the little fountain grew 
crimson; but one heart-piercing suriek rang above every other 
sound—it came from the dark lady. 


| ‘Hast thou found me, oli my enemy?’ said she in the same 


low, sweet voice; but which now seemed the very echo of a 


| broken heart. 


‘Aye,’ cried the little negro womaa, ‘the dark spell has the 
mastery.’ 


~ 


ward sink back convulsed on the couch—she threw herself on 


ther knees beside, and supported his head—the dews of death 


The tall and stately lady stood by, paler than 


were upon it. 
Sull her radient 


marble, and even her brigdt lips colorless. 


eyes flashed detiance on the negro dwarf; but the heart's 


agony was in the compressed mouth, and with tears in those 
starry eyes, she turned to Edward. Marion saw her approach, 
and clasping him passionately in her arms, exclaimed— 

‘He is mine, loved long betore you knew him—tet us at least 
die together.’ 

‘Ah,’ exclaimed the stranger, ‘is it even so; I knew not 


lof it.’ 


A shrill wild laugh came from the little negro woman, and 
a faint ery from Marion; tor Edward had sunk down exhausted 
from her arm. Once more he unclosed his eyes, and fixing 


ithemon Marion with alook full of tenderness, murmured her 
' 
nanie and expired, 


The dark lady leant over him for a mo- 
ment; whatever might be the auguish of that moment, she 
subdued it; but the veins swelled like in her clear 
temples, with the effort. She turned, and gave one look at the 
negro, Who crouched beneath it like a beaten hound, and re- 
mained as if rooted to the spot. 

*Take him to your home,’ said she to Marion; *what I must 
I will ofier you noth- 
ing; my love and my gifts turn to curses.’ 

She stamped on the ground, and tour strange figures came 
forward, and raising Marion and Edward, carried them into 


the boat by the stairs, and there left them. The wind and tide 


chords 


islowly drifted them along, and the maiden sat floating over the 


river, With her lovers licad upon her knee. Once, and once 
only she raised her eyes. A wild, melancholy song came upon 
her ear, and a dark bark, dimly seen amid the grey vapors of 
morning, flitted past. On the deck she fancied she saw a tall 
figure with long floating hair, stand wringing her hands in 
sume passionate despair. It past rapidly out of sight, and as it 
past, the melancholy sung died away in the distance; never 
The boat that bore 
the living and the dead was met by some watermen, who con- 
veyed them on shore. Marion was perfectly insensible, and 
was carricd home ina brain fever, from which she never re- 
covered. At the last gasp they thou_ht her sensible, for her 
eyes wandered round the roomin search of her uncle; she 
caught sight of his faee—a scarcely perceptible smile past over 
her countenance, and inthat simile she died. ‘The house and 
iden still remain, but they have a lonely and mournful look. 
The old man plants no more flowers in his garden; the few | 
He has planted some 





| rose bushes on the grave of tlie lovers; those he stil tends and 


waters. They are the last link between this living world and | 
himself. Night and morning he visits those tombs; but he 
never visits them without a prayer that the time may come | 
when he shall sleep at their side. nit 7 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 





CULTURE OF THE FRENCH BEET: 


MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. 


We have taken some pains to obtain information in relation 
to the cultivation of the French beet, and the manufacture of 
sugar, and now proceed to furnish the result of our inquiries. | 

it seems that in February last, Messrs. Ronaldson, Vaughn 
and Snider, of Philadelphia, engaged Mr. James Pedder to 
proceed to France, tor the purpose of obtaining detailed and 
accurate intormation as to the culture cf the sugar beet, and 
the mode of making the sugar from the plant—the mode of| 


‘expending the refuse of the sugar house for the fattening of | 


eattle—and to examine and make drawings of the necessary | 
buildings and apparatus relating to the manutacture of sugar, | 
Mr. Pedder left} 
His mission has 
A large por- 
tion of seed has already been received and distributed through- 
vut various sections of the country, a spirit of interest and in-| 
quiry has been excited, and if the predictions of those who} 
are most active in the matter shall be verified, in less than five 
years trom this time, every farmer in the country will grow his 
own beets and manutacture his own sugar. ° 

But to the information. The agent writes from Bologna, | 
under date of March 11:—‘I begin by saying, if in such a cli-| 
mate, with such a very inferior kind of beet, the common| 
mangel wurtzel, of all colors, hollow and half rotte n, they are | 
able to obtain nine per cent. of saccharine, America is a gold 
mine. The crushing mill is driven by five bullocks in har- 
ness, the roots are pressed towards a revolving barrel, set with 
teeth, and the pulp falls into a box below—a boy takes about a 
gallon of this pulp, and putsit into a bag, which ie then thrown 
on a wicker trame work which rests on a small wagon. This 
is continued until fifteen or twenty bags are heaped on the! 


‘Now girl,’ hissed the same whisper, ‘fling the lock you hold 


— 


presence of sudden splendor, they were, wagon; the top being covered by a wicker frame; these o:, 


placed under the press, and an exhausting pump set to Work. 

the juice is extracted in about two minutes, which is conveyed 

by troughs to a large cistern, and from thence it is let of fae 

a range of evaporating pans made of copper, which wor, 

by steam. ' 
* ~ * & - 

I here saw many very fine oxen fatting upon the dry 


_ dl . * Cakes 
of the beet, sleek and fat as butter; and which 


I did ‘no; ex. 





pect, some hundreds of sheep fed with the same in troughs and 
confined to the house, many of them very fat. and all foogj, 






extremely well; they had all been shorn, and 
turned into money. Some of these would weigh 16 lbs, 
Ibs. per quarter, a large size tor French sheep.’ 


> a 


* * a” * > 





In another letter, dated Amiens, March 25th, he give 
following account of an extensive sugar manutactory: 

‘Seventy-four men and women are employed here every dy: 
and about ten less during every night. The works consyne 
the steam of one hundred and twenty horse power, crushine 
tons of beets and evaporating the juice and crvystalizing the 
sugar complete in twenty-four hours. From the washing oj 
he roots to the pouring of the juice into crystalizing pans j; 
only the work of ten hours, the process being seven, consis. 
ing of washing, rasping, pressing, deflicating, « laritying, and 
two evaporatings, in the most simple and periect luanner ime. 
ginable, all of which I shall be quite Competent to explain y 
my return, Mr. -——has invented a most complete set of iy 
plements for the cultivation of a crop; @ drill that ts perfect, zy 
sow three rows, or live if preterred, with hues, etc., of the mos: 
siinple and effective kinds; by these he is enabled to cultiyg, 
several thousands of acres of land in various paris of the coun. 
try, his largest tarm being four miles distant trom hence, wher 
IL have seen his stock of oxen, shecp and milch cows and 
ing horses, all ted on the cake and refuse of the sugar h 
and cut chafi, at wondertul prolit. 














use, 
The cake which they ay 
now using is six months old, preserved in magazins of whic)! 





havea plan, where it remains periectiy sweet fur nine months 
of the year. It cuts out quite hard, and is pertect!y vinous to 
the smell. Mr. C. at this and his other works, prepared ig 
1835, two millions and thirty thousand pounds of sugar, and 
expects next year to make three iniilions; the whole expense 
of fabrication, including rent of premises, wear and tear o 
machinery, uiterest of capital, etc., has been 4.4-7 sous per |), 
This man ought to know his business—he says he has mac 
thousands of experiments, has seen all, and tried many, o: 
others, and trom these has adopted the present plan as the re 
sult. The professor is so satistied, that he has told me when] 
hear that Mr. C. has adopted some new mode, I will believe 
that it is better than what he at present uses; all other accounts 
ol improvements, etc., will go with me tor nothing. I should 
say Mr. C. hasseven works. His kindness to me has been re- 
markable; I dine with him to-morrow, in company with the 
protessor and his friend. 1 have many results and calculations 
made here, which have been given me by the protessor, (who 
has spent twelve days at the works,) which I could not have 
obiained for any money, but which 1 am contident have cost 
him alarge sum. Mr. C. ridicules the idea ot making reiiued 
sugar at the same establishment, according to the poetry of the 
times. He thinks to produce good brown sugar is quite sufi- 
cient for one man and one process, and ought cise would im- 
pede. His steam engine is nine horse power, one hundred and 
eleven horse power then goes to evaporate, heat drying rooms, 
etc. Now the process of the manutacture of sugar as well as 
the proper cultivation of the plant, I shall 1 feel be fully com 
petent to.’ 

From another letter of a late date, we take the iollowing:— 
‘At Valenciennes and the neighborhood, there were, three 
years ago, thirteen sugar manutactories; now, there are sixty= 
four! Land which was worth S00f. an arpent, will now bring 
1200f.; labor has very much risen, and never, in any country 
did I witness such excellent farming. ‘Ihe residuum trom the 
sugar houses is very rich, as a manure, and this they are now 
spreading on their young crops of clover, which are prodigious 
ly flourishing; they do not manure for the beet, but for the 
preceding crop, and one half the expense of hoeing and clean- 
ing the beet, is charged to the tollowing crop, whicn is so mach 
benefitted by the operations. The drill which they use, Pres 
pel’s, sowing 8 lbs. of seed to the acre, is a most valuable in- 
strument forthe lands in America. Ata manufactory in Va 
lenciennes, conducted by a tarier, who is also a Lrewer, a wine 
merchant, and a distiller, | saw some very good machinery, 
which crushed fiity thousand pounds of beet in twenty-four 
hours; at another they crush seventy thousand pounds; whue 
a third crushes seventy-tive thousand pounds, evaporating all 
the juice and crystalizing all the sugar therefrom in sixteen 
hours only. One hundred pounds oi beet vield eighty-tive 
pounds of juice. The brewer purchases beet root for one franc 
per 100 Ibs., and sells the pressed cake for oxen and sheep, 2 
five cents per basket, abou: half a bushel. On the other side 
of Valenciennes, at the distance of a few miles, I was intro 
duced to a person whose premises are enormously large: saw 
in one stabie, filty large plowing horses, seven saddle horses in 
another stable, thirty tatuung oxen, which have nothing but the 
cake and straw to feed on, and two of the largest oxen I have 
seen for many years, finishing off with cake mixed with ol 
cake, a most capital tood; his sneep were feeding on the cake, 
butthey were a breeding flock; his beet roots were very ne 
and had been preserved troin the frost, much better than those 
of many of his neighbors; he calculates that in a good s€320%- 
the beets yield ten per cent. of saccharine; say six of crystal- 
ized sugar, three of molasses, and one of molasses contained 2 
the cake. Now all the manutactories which I had yet see? 
were very large, and conducted at an expense of machinery 
truly astounding: this 1 was regretting to a person in this t0W% 
who told me there was a curious man residing in one of the 
back streets, who had made sugar this winter, with machinery 
of his own invention, and almost by the labor of his own hands; 
he took me to see his works, but he had finished crushing: 
found him a native genius; he told us he had not the meané 
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; 
urchase the expensive machinery, still he was determined to 
P ke sugar, and so he did; his premises are small, and his 
a ks entirely without steam: his crushing mill is driven by 
oso which he feeds upon the cake, and he hires land ready 
syvared for the beet, of the neighboring farmers: thus he has 
tery disadvantage, and yet in this way he made one hundred 
7 sand pounds of sugar from the 2d of September to the 21st 
yor (I think he said) and intends to make two hundred 
sjousand next vear.¢ It is curious to see his machinery after 
being so much amongst steam engines and a power of one hun- 
jred and twenty-three horses, ete., but much of it might be 
gdapted for the use of our farmers. He has given me permis-) 
<on to make drawings of the whole, and I mean to off coat | 
~ | work with him at crystalizing the molasses, the most difli- 
part of the process by far.’ 
* * * * * 

We trust the above will excite a spirit of inquiry among our 
ggriculturists, and we hope that in less than a year from this 
jate. to receive letters from some of our intelligent and enter- 
arising patrons, in this and other states, giving the result of 
neir experiments in the cultivation of the beet, and the manu- 
facture of sugar. We are glad to learn that one farmer in this | 
ricinity, Mr. Audenried, of Schuylkill, has already planted an | 
acre with beet seed, which promises to yield an abundant crop, 


—Bickneli’s Reporter. 


—_ : | 
SHARK FISHING ABOUT NEW YORK. 


Sqanx fishing is an amusement which is sometimes practiced | 
en our coast, butis confined, we believe, toa few amateurs. A | 
large hvok is provided, about a foot in length, and baited with 
a blackfish, the skin of which is striped off, in order that the 
whiteness ay attract the notice of the shark. To the hook 
:s fastened an iron chain, about three feet long, and to the end 
of this is attached the line. The bait is let down in the water 
to the depth of about twelve feet. If the fish is near, he seizes 
it with all the greediness of a modern monopolist, and darts 
away with it. The person holding the line suffers him to run 
arod or two with the hook, and then pullsit back with a strong 
and sudden jerk, in order to fasten it in the huge mouth of the 
creature. He is then pulled up to the boat, where his head is 
prought firmly against the gunwale, and another person stand- 
ing near with a club, belabors him on the head until he is life- 
less, and he is then drawn into the bottom of the boat. The 
strength, and violent struggles, and loud blowing of the shark, | 
together with the idea of destroying a creature so dangerous | 
to man, make the sport exceedingly animated and exciting. | 

A party from this city were landed the other day trom the | 

steamboat Lexington at Faulkner’s Island, for the purpose of | 
enjoying this amusement. Faulkner's Island, situated off 
Guilford Point, as our readers doubtless know, belongs to the 
United States; and its four acres of Jand, rising about forty 
feet above the water, are crowned with a light-house kept by 
Mr. Kimberly, an obliging friendly man, who received his visi- 
tors with much hospitality. They were taken in a boat to 
Goose Island, belonging to Mr. Kimberly, lying at the distance 
of a mile, with about a quarter of an acre of coarse vegeta- 
tion upon it, among which myriads of gulls make their nests. 
On the approach of a strange boat, these birds rise in a cloud 
which fairly darkens the sky, wheeling about in circles and 
filling the air with their screams, They are never suffered to 
be shot on account of their use to such as navigate the sound 
in foggy weather, when their sereamings, or the flight of such 
of them as happen to come in sight, serves to indicate the place 
of the island they inhabit. The boat was anchored off Goose 
Island, the baits were prepared and dropped into the water, and 
asit fortunately happened that a shoal of sharks were near 
the spot, the sport was pursued with the greatest success. In 
the course of an hour and a half, six of these large animals, 
from five to seven feet inlength, were caught, despatched, and 
hauled into the boat, amidst their fierce struggtes, the splashing 
of the water, and their strong breathing, which almost amount- 
ed to bellowing. One of them, when brought up to the gun- 
wale of the boat, made a sudden leap,and threw his whole 
length into the bottom of the boat, knocking down and over- 
laying some of the party, and striking the leg of one of them 
with his tail so violently, as almost to break the limb. About 
twelve others were hooked but broke away. The sharksseem- 
ed to enjoy the sport almost as much as thcse who were enga- 
ged in catching them. They came around the boat in great 
numbers, and seemed eagerly to wait their turn of taking 
the bait. 

Ataplace called East Bank, about a mile and ahalf to the 
east of Fanlkner’s Island, where the water is deeper than near 
the shore of Goose Island, sharks of u larger size are often 
caught. One of the party, a few years since, hooked in this 
place ashark twelve feet in length, which dragged his boat 
for the distance of half a mile. Another boat coming to his 
assistance, the enormous creature was hauled up, despatched 
and brought to land.—.V. Y. Evening Post. 
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Arrectinc MILITARY ADVENTURES IN FLORIDA.—The mind of 
the little public here is much occupied with Major Read’s ex- 
pedition to the Withlacoochee.—Both the Major and the Gov- 
ernor deserve great credit for relieving forty young men from 
avery perilous situation. You know that Major M’Lemore 
(now dead) commanded a party to the Withlacuochee for the 
purpose of establishing a depot, which, it was supposed, would 

serviceable to Gen. Scott’s army. A block house was built 
near a lime sink contaning water, and communicating with the 
‘ver. Provisions were deposited, and Captain Holeman was 
‘ett with about forty-five men in command. The distance 
‘tom the blockhouse to the river was about fifteen yards. By 
some unaccountable neglect the party was abandoned or over- 
‘ooked when the army retreated, and were often assailed by the 
Indians. M’Lemore, when he left them, promised to return in 
tendays, but these passed away, and many more, and yet they 


climate is to make the bones large and spongy, and to enlarge 
the fleshy parts with depositions of fat. Here on the contrary, 
the sun and south winds touch the complexion with an olive 
tint, the heat of our summer affects the billious secretionsin a 


The Indians attacked them nearly every fifth day; sometimes 
they laughed at them, taunted them, ridiculed the army, bade 
them ‘come to the river and wash their feet;’ and in disrespec- 
ting their fire atthe block house, sometimes deridingly cried 
out, eves right! eyes left! post hole! shoot!’ On several occa-| peculiar manner, the bones are smaller and compact, and the 
sions silver bullets were fired from the Indian rifles; and with} musclesare lean and dry. The very features of the face are 
combustibles attached to arrows, they contrived to set the top| varied by our climate from the English form and outline; they 
of the block house on fire. The besieged threw off their roof, | are generally more sharply cut, and the forchead is more com- 
and then suffcred much from exposure to weather. Yet was! bressed on the sides and less retreating in front. Whoever has 
there, happily, no sickness among them; and though the sides| read the description of the two champions, Richard Cwus de 
of the building were riddled by shot from the enemy, none! Lion and Saladin, in one of Walter Scott's historical romances, 
were killed or wounded within. Poor Holeman became, it is| will find in it what may serve for as good a description of the 
said, deranged, orat least partially so; his responsibility was! perfection of the human person inthe English and American 
felt too severely, and his mind was, at times, unsettled. He! varieties, as any physiologist could give. 
left the block house with a few men, for the purpose of procu-| _ If we wish to institute a just comparison between the person- 
ring séme timber with which to improve his fortifications, and | al apperance of our countrymen and foreigners, we should take 
was killed, with several others, in a sudden and unexpected at-! the inhabitants of the same latitude with ourselves, the people 
tack from the savages. After his death the utmost harmony| of the south of France, of Spain, of Italy, and of Greece. 
and good dicipline prevailed, A simple military code was a-| Even in those countrys, where the olive complexion prevails 
dopted by which every man was obliged to perform his duty,| with the same compactness of bone, supleness of limbs as in 
and especial'y to be vigilant. Its rigorous enforcement saved | this country, it will probably be found that there exists a great- 
the party from surpise and death. One of the regulations requi-, er tendency to corpulency than here. Whether it be owing to 
red no musket to be fired unless the object was within reach,| the vicissitudes of our climate or to the peculiar electric state 
and the aim sure. Many Indians were consequently killed, until | of our atmosphere, it is certain that the Americans are an un- 
atlength they, taught by experience, maintained more cautions| commonly meagre race. ‘This, however, is no mark of ill 
distance. ; health. Take the case of the farmers of the inland parts of 
Another of their rules required a few persons to supervise | South Carolina and Georgia, the ‘Crackers,’ as they are called, 
those who were on guard, and to shoot down without hesita-| who cultivate the soil with their own hands, men of powerful 


| 


tion, him who did not strictly perform the duties of his watch.| frames, tremendous strength great activity, and prodigious ca- 


Minor punishments were prescribed, and, itis said, inflicted on| pacity of enduring hardships, yet so lean that they are compar- 
all for lessor offences. At length the provisions were exhausted | ed to a handful of crowbars tied together. A juicy English- 
or spoiled, and the corn scarcely fit to eat. They resolved to| man with his fair brown and ruddy cheeks would soon be de- 
send three of their number to seek foraid. The selection was| molished in the hands of one of these men. 

by lot; the three solemnly promised to return as soon as possi-|_ ‘There is no occasion therefore, that we should be anxious to 
ble if they were living men, and to ery aloud on their return,; look like Englishmen and Englishwomen. Our women must 
within ear-shot, ‘all’s well!’ They embarked in a canoe, per-| be content with a more delicate style of beauty, and with a 
forated with bullets, at midnight, and made their way to the| complexion on which the seal of the sun hasbeen set. We 
mouth of the river, and thence along the coast to St. Marks.| have only to cultivate to its greatest perfection, by proper exer- 
Their course down the river was one of difficulty and peril.| cise and temperate habits, and refraining from injurious cus- 
They feared to use their paddles or to bail the boat, which} toms, the physical constitution peculiar to our climate; satis- 
was half full of water, lest they should be heard by the) fied as we ought to be, that if not English, it will answer our 
savages on the -banks when at sea. Their situation was little! purpose quite as well. 

to be envied, for the boat could scarcely be kept above the| 
water. ; 

From St. Marks they came immediately hither, and when; Spranisn Rossertes—During my stay of a fortnight in the 
the Governor persuaded one of them to visit his family while| capital, I heard of three robberies in the streets. One of them 
the expedition for the relief of his comrades was preparing,| was conducted inthe most singular manner. The victim was 
he declined, saying he had promised to think only of the relief| returning from a party at the French ambassedor’s, when he 
of his suffering friends, and he would not taste of the comforts| was accosted by several men and cqdered to give up his money, 
of his home until that was accomplished. In a few days, | which being alone and unarmed, he did; the robbers then 
Major Read, with eighty men, embarked in a steamboat at St. handed him a piece of paper, which, without looking at, he 
Marks. As the boat could not pass the bar at the mouth of the| put into his pocket. This happened near the foot of the Alcala, 
Withlacouchee, a lighter was prepared, but she svon sunk.| and wheu he arrived at the top of the street, he was again stop- 
The steamboat put back, and a long barge and a quantity of; ped and asked whether he had not a piece of paper. He pro- 
lumber were procured. During the voyage the men fitted bul-| duced the paper he had received at the foot of the street, which 
warks and other defences to the barge. The mouth of the| was a certificate of his being robbed, and he was allowed to pass 
river attained, the barge proceeded up the river as noiselessly| unmolested. The Spaniards are certainly ladrones de garbo, as 
as possible; but the noon was shining brightly, and the fires of | the newspaper editor has it; for they give one the option of 
the Indians were seen on the banks; they encountered a single| either fighting or paying, whereas an Italian would first shoot 
obstacle—a log in the stream—it was soon cut away and they| you from behind a hedge, and then rob you afterwards. A 
proceeded, The party in the block house were on that night| countryman was proceeding to market with his mule, when he 
very desponding, and they had determined, if aid did not ar-} was accosted not far from the town by aman armed with a 
rive before the coming Saturday, to leave their prison and at-| musket, who ordered him to give up his property. The peas- 
tempt to make their way to Camp King. When the noise of} ant replied that he would do no such thing, because he had a 
the approaching barge was first heard, it was supposed that the! knife, and if his opponent’s gun missed fire, he would then 
Indians were coming on in force to a night attack, but soon| have the advantage. The robber expostulated but to no pur- 
after the signal word, ‘all’s well!’ was heard. A deep silence| pose; he at length took deliberate aim at his intended victim, 
prevailed in the block house, and for nearly a minute not a| drew the triger and missed fire; the peasant instantly attacked 
word was uttered; then came the full burst of joy, a long,| and despatched him with his knife, threw the dead body across 
loud luzza! and loudly was it answered from the barge. Maj.| his mule, and entered Seville in triumph, carrying as a trophy 
Read was soon near enough to make the proper enquiries and| the arms of his enemy. This wild species of justice is cer- 
give the necessary orders, ‘The parties met: there was not a tainly excusable in a country where no other is to be obtained. 
dry eye; tears flowed plentiously, and the deliverers were em- 
braced by the delivered. 














Nanant.—The promontory itself is never wholly left by the 
ebb; but from its western extremity there runs a narrow ridge, 
; scarce broad enough for a horse-path, impassable for the rocks 
| and sea-weed, of which it is matted, and extending at just 
high water mark from Nahant to the mainland. Seaward from 
this ridge, which is the only connexion of the promontory with 
the continent, descends an expanse of sand, left bare six hours 
out of the twelve by the retreating sea, as smooth and hard as 
marble, and as broad and apparently as level as the Plain of the 
Hermus. For three miles it stretches away without shell or 
stone, a surface of white, fine-grained said, beaten so hard by 
the eternal hammer of the surf, that the hoof of the horse 
scarce marks it, and the heaviest wheel leaves it as printless as 
a floor of granite. This will be easily understood when you 
remember the tremenduous rise and fall of the ocean-swell, 
from the very bosom of which, in all its bredth and strength, 
roll in the waves of the flowing tade, breaking down on the 
beach, every one, with the thunder of a host precipitated from 
the battlements of acastle. Nothing could be more solemn 
and anthem-like than the succession of these plunging surges. 
And when the ‘tenth wave’ gathers far out at sea, and rolls 
onward to the shore—first with a glassy and heaving swell, as 
if some mighty monster were lurching inland beneath the 
water, and then, bursting up into foam, with a front like an 
endless and sparry crystal wall, advances and overwhelms 
every thing in its progress, till it breaks with a centupled 
thunder on the beach—it has seemed to me, standing there, as 
if thus might have beaten the first surge on the snore after the 
flat which ‘divided sea and land.” I am no Cameronion, but 
the sea—myself on shore—always drives me to scripture foran 
illustration of my feelings.—™. P. Willis. 





THE ENGLISH AND AMERICANS. 


Why Europeans appear ruddier and healthier than we, is a 
question discussed in a morning paper. It may be true that 
the English take more exercise in the open air than the general- 
ity of Americans who live in large cities, or who are engaged 
in sedentary professions. It may be true also, that the women 
of England use more exercise than those of America, and that 
the children in the former country are accustomed to sports 
and employments, which develop the muscles and give vigor to 
the constitution. So far the difference is in favor of the Eng- 
lish, and we would by all means desire that their example 
should be imitated here. But we doubt after all, whether the 
advantage in point of health on the side of the English be not 
much exaggerated. 

Those who visit England, and compare the personal appear- 
ance of the people of that country with that of the people of 
ours, should not forget that we live in different climates—that 
London lies more than ten degrees north of New York, ina 
region of which the temperature, ‘the skiey influence,’ the 
electric state and the degrees of moisture are quite different 
from ours. It isabsurd to expect that the human species, un- 
der the actién of such different causes, will be subject to no 
varieties of appearance. Nobody that takes the trouble to 
think, will expect that under such circumstances, an American 
will look like an Englishman. A different physical tempera- 
ment will be created by ourclimate, and will manifest itself in 
the person and the countenance. Health will put on different 
aspects in the two countries, but it will be health still, beauti- 
ful in its various forms. There, a tendency to what physiolo- 
gists call the sanguineous temperament prevails; here, a ten- 
dency to the billious. The American in England looks like a 
person in delicate health, the Englishman in America looks 
like seandidate for the appoplexy. The cloudy atmosphere 





ProvipeNT catcuLaTion.—A Portuguese jumped overboard 
from the steamboat Pocahontas, while on her way from Nor- 
folk, on the evening of the 29th, and took his trunk with him. 








Were without news of the army or assistance from their friends. 


keeps the Englishman’s, complexion fair; the effect of the! He was drowned. 
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ideal of a queen and the reality of aswan. Her arms and feet lher eyes closed in the presence of sudden splendor, they were, wagon; the top being covered by a wicker frame; these ie 
were bare, but for the gems which encircled them. A white |standing behind the fountain of mingled fire and water; from, placed under the press, and an exhausting PUMP set to wor = 
robe swept around her in folds gathered at the waist by a gol- ‘thence taey could see without being seen. In the centre ot the juice is extracted in about two minttes, which is conyey,. porebt 
den girdle inscribed with signs and characters Her hair was |that gorgeous hall, a lady was seated on a mattress covered | by troughs tua large cistern, and from thence it is let of int make 
singularly thick, and of that purple blackness seen on the grape | with cloth of gold, and Edward was at her feet. They had a range of evaporating pans made of copper, which work ork$ 
and the neck of the raven—black, with a sort of azure bloom | eyes but for each other, and her one hand wasin his, while the by steam. ~ 
upon it. It was fasten din large folds, which went several |jother was twisted in his bright hair. ; ” * * % * ote} 
times round the head, and these were adorned with jewels and | ‘Now girl,’ hissed the same whisper, ‘fling the lock youhold| | here saw many very fine oxen fatting upon the dry cx. every 
precious stones, like a midnight lighted with stars. Ter come in the fire.’ é ; of the beet, sleek and fat as butter; and which I did ‘ha house 
plexion was 4 pale pure olive, perfectly colorless, but delicate as | Marion almost mechanically obeyed; she flung it, and a pect, some hundreds of sheep fed with the same in troughss; I &! Ms 
thatof achild. Hermouth was the only spot where the rose |burst of thunder shook the building—the little fountain grew | confined to the house, many of them very fat. and all logy; nowsé 
held dominion, and lips of richercrimson never opened to the |crimson; but one heart-piercing slurick rang above every other extremely well; they had all been shorn, and their fleee.s being 
morning. sound—it came from the dark lady. ere | turned into money. Some of these would weigh 16 lbs, 4; dred 
‘Youth,’ said she, ina low voice of peculiar sweetness, ‘I | ‘Hast thou found me, oli my enemy?’ said she in the same jpg, per quarter, a large size for French sheep. °F dat 
love thee ;—night after night T have watched thy boat on yon- |low, sweet voice; but which now seemed the very echo ot a ua es a a sion t 
der river. I know not what the customs of thy land may be; {broken heart. ; ; : : le ay . and W 
—I speak according unto mine. Ihave wealth—I have power | ‘Aye,’ cried the little negro womaa, ‘the dark spell has the! In anotner letter, dated Amiens, March 25th, he gives the cult p 
following account of an extensive sugar manufactory: 


- : . al tspyve tafe . . , “nar any » ! re ev . 
Edward started to his feet—the image of Marion was up- At this moment Marion rushed forward; she had seen Ed- Seventy-four men and women are employed here every day, Wi 


—I[ have knowledge ;—1 can share them all with thee.’ | mastery.? ,; 
nig “os “thane ui os . 
in his thoughts. ‘Lady,’ lhe replied, unconsciously | ward sink back convulsed on the couch—she threw herself on 2nd about ten less during every night. The works consyy, 






































> ost . } } t 
atv her own bighwrought language, ‘in my country [her knees beside, and supported his head—the dews of death the steam of one hundred and twenty horse power, Crushing 2 
woman pleads not toman. IL have not wooed, and 1 do not | were uponit. The tall and stately lady stood by, paler than tons of beets and evaporating the juice and erystalizing tn orisin 
wish towinthee. ‘Thou art wonderful and very fair, but thou | marble, and even her brigdt lips colorless. Stull ler radient S¥2at complete in twenty-four hours. From the washing 9; reir 
art not my love.’ jeyes flashed detiance on the negro dwarf; but the heart's Me roots to the pouring of the juice into erystalizing pans j; factut 

She looked at him fora moment with her large dark eyes. |agony was in the compressed mouth, and with tears in those only the work of ten hours, the process being seven, consis, ricini 
‘I think,’ continued she, $I could make thee love me, if thou | starry eyes, she turned to dward. Marion saw her approach, '"S of washing, rasping, pressing, Gelicating, ¢ laritying, ay sete 8 
wert tostay here awhile. [pray thee, give me a lock of your |and elasping him passionately in her arms, exclarmed— Fee CVRp SHEE, the inost simple and pertect iwanner ing Hi © pi, 
sunny hair. J have seen none like it. | ‘He is mine, loved long betore you knew him—tct us at least ginable, all of which I shall be quite competent to explain y; 

Edward gave her one of the bright eur!s which clustered | die together.’ wr, Svipieanstay: Mr. —— has invented a most JCOMIBIOTS BEES 
solden around his head. | *Ah,’ exclaimed the stranger, ‘is it even so; I knew not Piements lor tie cultivation of a crop; @ drill that és perfect, 
~ Sook around thee,’ said the lady, ‘fora little time. This | of it. suw three rows, or live if preterred, with hues, CtC.4 OF the mos: 
hall is atriamph of my art. These birds and flowers belong | A shrill wild laugh came from the little negro woman, and sinple and effi ctive kinds; by these he Is enabicd to Cultiy : Sa: 
to my native Mexico, and so do those glad valleys.’ 'a faint ery from Marion; for Edward had sunk down exhausted several thousands ot acres of land in various paris of the coup. aaa 

Edward gazed around in wonder, and while he gazed there | from her arm. Once more he unclosed his eyes, and fixing "Ys his largest tarin be ing tour miles distant troin hence, whe: ese 
came on the air the same melancholy song that he had heard {them on Mation with alook full of tenderness, murmured her [ have seen his stock ot oxen, shecp and milch cows and tare Bio plac 
while onthe river. The very s und of his own steps disturbed | name and expire d. ‘I'he dark lady leant over him for a mo- ing horses, all ted on the cake aud retuse of the sugar hous, white 
him: and he lang himself ona couch, to enjoy without inter- | ment; whatever might be the anguish of that moment, she and cut chati, at Ww ondertul profit. Phe cake which they a ‘3 fast 
ruption the exquisite melody. The intense perfume of the subdued it; but the veins swelled like chords in her clear now using is six months old, preserved in magazins of whicy |! of thi 
flowers intoxiented him like wine. He felt as 1f lulled ina | temples, with the effort. She turned, and gave one look atthe “@¥e a pian, where it remains perlectly sweet fur nine moms Hl 14 the 
delicious trance, 10 W hich one lnage became more and more In uTV, who crouched bene ath it like a beeten hound, and re- of the year. wt cuts out quite hard, and 1s perl chy Vinous 16 it wi 
distinet—the pale but lovely face of his hostess. His heart | mained as if rooted to the spot. the sin ll. Mr. C, at this and his other works, prepared ic wet 
was filling with love for those radient eves. A sottertragrance | *Take him to your home,’ said she to Marion; ‘what I must 1835, two millions and thirty thousand pounds of sugar, ani arod 
breathed around him—it was her breath. He looked, and she | do, your eyes would shrink to witness. I will ofier you noth-| ©*Pe¢ts next year to make three iniilions; the whole expens and s 
was again bending over him; he saw himself mirrored in the |ing; my love and my gifts turn to curses.’ . of fabrication, including rent ot he leche 2 and tear creat 
moonlight of nereves. { She stamped on the ground, and tour strange figures came machine rvs ite rest of capital, ‘ tc., lias been 44-0 sous per |) broug 

‘You will not leave me?? whispered she, in those soft sweet | forward, and raising Marion and Edward, carried them into! his man ought to know his business—he says he has mag ing n 
tones which were like notes from a lute. ithe boat by the stairs, aud there left them. The wind and tide thousands vl experiments, has seen all, and ted many, 0: ted ‘ 

‘Never!’ exclaimed the youth, and threw himself at her feet. | slowly drifted them along, and the maiden sat floating over the others, aud from these has adopted the present plan as the re weit 

Weeks had passed away, and done the work of years in rive rt, with her lover's licad upon her knee. Once, and once sult. [he protessor is so satistied, that he has told ume when] toget 
Adam Leslie’s cottage. His garden was now in the richest | only she raised her eyes. A wild, melancholy song came upon 2°@?, that Mr. C. has adopted some new mode, 1 will belies Bio ine 
season of the year. ‘The sunshine had settled into erimson on | her ear, and a dark bark, dimly seen amid the grey vapors of that it is better than What he at present uses; all other accoun's A] 
the beach: the bloom was on the plum, and the dahlias, whose | morning, flitted past. On the de ck she fancied she saw a tall ol lnprovements, elc., will go with me for nothing. I should stean 
colors might vie With a monarch’s clothing, crowded the gar- | figure with long floating hair. stand wringing her hands in say Mr. C, has seven valnepeen His kindness to me has been nd enjoy 
den with unwonted prodigality.  Arnm-in-arm the old man and | sume passionate despair. It past rapidly out of sight, and as it | Markable; ! dine with him to-morrow, Im Company with the Guilf 
his niece wandered around the now m ourntul garden; he try- | past, the melancholy sung died away in the distance; never protesser and his triend, 1 have many results and calculations Unite 
ing to speak that comfort which his every look belied, and she | since has it been heard on the Thames. The boat that bore made here, which have been given me by the professor, (who feet z 
trying to sinile as if she believed hin; but the tears rose into | the living and the dead was met by some watermen, who con- has spent twelve days at the works,) which I could not have HP yfy, | 
her eves asshe tried to smile. Te was now more than six weeks lveved them on shore. Marion was pe rfeetly insensible, and outained for any MORrYs but whieh L ani contident have cost tors 
since Edward's ‘vsterious disappearance, and the little hope | was carricd home ina brain fever, from which she never re- him alarge sum. Mr. C, ridicules the idea of making reiined Goos 
that had once been cherished was now dying fast av That !covered. At the last gasp they thou ht her sensible, for her| 8¥Z4F at the same establishment, according to the poetry of the ate 
knight, atter Adam Leslie had gone to bed, Marion strolled |eyes wandered round the room in search of her uncle; she UMES.” fe thinks to produce good brown sugar is quite suffi tion 
intothe garden. She could not sleep, and the lovely moon- | caught sight of his tace—a scarcely perceptible smile past over | ©'@Mt for one man and one process, and ought cise would im On tl 
licht she thought might soothe her. Alas, the tears that had | her countenance, and in that smileshe died. The house and Pede. His steam engine is nine horse power, one hundred and whic 
been in hereyes all day now began to flow, when suddenly the | garden still remain, but they have a lonely and mournful look. eleven horse power then goes to evaporate, heat drying rooms, fillin 
sound of footsteps roused her attention. She raised her face |The old man plants no more flowers in his garden; the few | ©'¢ Now the process ot the manuiacture ot sugar as well as be st 
from her hands, and saw a little deformed negro-woman stand- | that he watches grow in the churchyard. He has planted some the proper cultivation of the plant, l shall 1 feel be fully cou- in fo 
ing beside her. | rose bushes on the grave of tlie lovers; those he stull tends and | Petent to? of tl 

‘Why do you ery,’ said the strange visitor, fixing on her ajwaters. They are the last link between this living world and F rom another letter of a late date, we take tic iollowing:— of tl 
pair of small, bright, snake-tike eyes, ‘like a child, when you jhimself. Night and morning he visits those tombs; but he ‘At Valenciennes and the neighborhood, there were, tree Islar 
might win your lover back like a woman ?? laeane visits them without a vrayer that the time may come | Y¢"S @g0, thirteen sugar manutactories; now, there are sixty- asit 

Marion stood silent with extreme astonishment, and the | when he shall sleep at their side. Lik. L. | leur! Land which was worth 500f. an arpent, will now bring thes 
woman went on. ‘Yes, if you will follow me—though you | 1200f.; labor has very much risen, and never, in any country rot 
look as if you were frightened to death, 1 can help you to set | —— : lid I witness such excellent farming. ‘Ie residuum trom the from 
your lover free. There are other bright eves in the world be- MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS | sugar houses is very rich, as a manure, and this they are now haul 
sides vour own; but vours will be the best and Jast loved, it | ; etn | spreading on their young crops of clover, which are prodigious of t 
you dare to follow one who is your friend.’ ee REVS | ly flourishing; they do not manure for the beet, but for the ed t 
dl will ask my uncle, said Marion, trembling with agitation. CULTURE OF THE FRENCH BEET: | preceding crop, and one half the expense of hoeing and clean- wal 

¢You must ask no one, and nothing’—interrupted the little | ing the beet, is charged to the tollowing crop, whicn is so mach leno 
negro, her harsh voice growing yet harsher as she raised it— | MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. | benetitted by the operations. The driil wich they use, Pree layi 
‘but vour own true heart: unless there be love enough to lead | ae ; Care ae oa pel’s, sowing 8 lbs. of seed to the acre, is a most valuable ia with 
you on, your lover will remain bound by the spells of the sore FE have taken some pains to obtain information in relation! strument forthe lands in America. Ata manufactory in Va twe 
< eene fanever. to the cultivation of the French beet, and the manufacture of | lenciennes, conducted by a tarmer, who is also a Lrewers a Wine edt 

The thought passed sidly throuch Marion’s le tl -¢ sugar, and now proceed to furnish the result of our inquiries. {| merchant and a distille s: %, ai . 

ught passed rapidly through Marion*s mind, that if | Se enemee tt + Reni: saa ‘ ju! ’ a distiller, | saw some very good machinery, ged 
she could but see Edward, old love must revive, even if he had | tseems that in ebruary last, Messrs. Ronaldson, Vaughn| which crushed fiity thousand pounds of beet in twenty-four pun 
deserted her for another. Led on by some strange fascination, and Snider, of Philadelphia, engaged Mr. James Pedder to! hours; at another they crush seventy thousand pounds; ‘while the 
she followed the little negra wo.an. They came to the river tos ed to France, tor the purpose of obtaining detailed and a third crushes seventy-live thousand pounds, evaporating ail A 
side, where a sinall boat was moored, and when her companion jaccurate information as to the culture of the sugar beet, and the juice and crystalizing all the sugar therefrom in sixteen east 
was seated, took up the oars and began rowing with great — = sp eager the onger from the plant—the mode of} hours only. One hundred pounds vi beet vicld eighty-five the 
quickness down the river. They stopped at a sinall fligit of _ ne __ 1€ refuse “ the sugar house for the fattening of | pounds of juice. The brewer purchases beet root for one franc cau 
wooden steps, and an_alimost worn-out door admitted thei into |‘ att e—anc to examine and make drawings of the necessary; per 100 |bs., and sells the pressed cake tor oxen and sheep, a pla 
a large, but desolate looking garden; another door, but that | buildings and apparatus relating to the manulacture of sugar,| tive cents per basket, abou: half a bushel. On the other side for 
huge and massy, admitted them into a dark and winding pas- jand of any improved implements in use. Mr. Pedder lett} of Valenciennes, at the distance of a few miles, I was intro asei 
sage. Marian shuddered as the little negro caught her hand to | I hiladelphta on the eighth ot February last. His mission has, duced to a person whose premises are enormously large: [saw anc 
lead her forward; she followed her for some distance, when the | beemattended w ith the most satisfactory results. A large por-} in one stabie, fifty large plowing horses, seven saddle horses in 
sudden opening of another door dazzled her eyes with a blaze ‘hapsoey o haha hasalveeds been received and distributed through-/ another stable, thirty fatting oxen, which have nothing but tae 
of light.. They had entered a magnificent chamber, fitted up | vut various sections of the country, a spirit of interest and 1n-| cake and straw to feed on, and two of the largest oxen I have 
in the utmost oriental luxury forasleeping room, Marion was | quiry has been ¢ xeited, and if the predictions of those who} seen for many years, finishing off with cake mixed with oi! the 
scarcely allowed time to look around, tor her dwarfish compan- are most active in the matter shall be verified, in lé ss than five} cake, a most capital iood; his seep were feeding on the cake, pe: 
ion whispered in a low tone, like the hissing of a serpent, a ees this time, every farmer in the country will grow his; but they were a breeding flock; his beet roots were very tne. err 
‘Open that gold box, and take out the lock of hair you see sae beets and manutacture his Core Seer | and had been preserved troim the frost, much better than those av 
there; it is your lover's. Well did the forsaken girl recollect But to the information, lhe agent writes from Bologna,! of many of his neighbors; he calculates that in a good seas0®- (ne 
the sunny hair; she pressed it to her lips, while her fast-falling under date of March 11 ‘—4I begin by saying, if in such a cli-| the beets yield ten percent. of saccharine; say six of crystal" pu 
tears dimmed its lustre. mate, with such a very inferior kind of beet, the common| ized sugar, three of molasses, and one of molasses contained in be 

‘Come, come, I will show him to you,’ exclaimed the little en rere of all colors, hollow and halt rotten, they are| the cake. Now all the manufactories which I had yet see® ne 
negre woman, again hurrying her on; “i you still love him, | ab ¢ to — _ per cent. of saccharine, America is a gold| were very large, and conducted at an expense of machinery de 
when you see him, throw that charmed lock of hair into the — ie crushing mill is driven by five bullocks in har-| truly astounding: this I was regretting to a person in this tows lef 
fountain of fire by which we shall be standing, and the spell | ness, the roots are pressed towards a revolving barrel, set with| who told me there was a curious man residing in one of the fro 
wr aay set agline’ Pate eter Neg ae ay —_ into a box below—a boy takes about a back streets, who had made sugar this winter, with machinery 801 

Marion had no power to speak, but she followed the dwarfish | 24 ¢ oc ie! ot tapas Dignan detec thrown | of his own invention, and almost by the labor of his own hanes; lo 
creature with a heart beating louder than her steps. Again |, et ee all wagon. This| he took me to see his works, but he had finished crushing: In 

gs is continued until fifteen or twenty bags are heaped on the! found him a native genius; he told us he had not the meané ? te 
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agrchase the expensive machinery, still he was determined to 
Ea sugar, and so he did; his premises are small, and his 
a ks entirely without steam: his crushing mill is driven by 
a which he feeds upon the cake, and he hires land ready 
ee for the beet, of the neighboring farmers: thus he has 
‘ry disadvantage, and yet in this way he made one hundred 
re sand pounds of sugar from the 2d of September to the 21st 
o Merch (1 think he said) ana intends to make two hundred 
snousand next year. It is curious to see his machinery after 
ring so much amongst steam engines and a power of one hun- 
dred and twenty-three horses, etc., but much of it might be 
edapted for the use of our farmers. He has given me permis- 
~on to make drawings of the whole, and I mean to off coat 
i work with him at crystalizing the molasses, the most diffi- 
cult partof the process by far.’ 
* * * * * 

We trust the above will excite a spirit of inquiry among our 
goticulturists, and we hope that in less than a year from this 
jare. to receive letters from some of our intelligent and enter- 
arising patrons, in this and other states, giving the result of 
heir experiments in the cultivation of the beet, and the manu- 
facture of sugar. We are glad to learn that one farmer in this | 
reinity, Mr. Audenried, of Schuylkill, has already planted an 
sere with beet seed, which promises to yield an abundant crop. 
—Bicknell’s Reporter. 








SHARK FISHING ABOUT NEW YORK. 


en ourcoast, butis confined, we believe, toa few amateurs. A | 
large huok is provided, about a foot in length, and baited with 
3 blackfish, the skin of which is striped off, in order that the 
whiteness may attract the notice of the shark. To the hook 
:s fastened an iron chain, about three feet long, and to the end 
of this is attached the line. The bait is let down in the water 
to the depth of about twelve feet. If the fish is near, he seizes 
it with all the greediness of a modern monopolist, and darts 
away with it. The person holding the line suffers him to run 
arod or two with the hook, and then pullsit back with a strong 
and sudden jerk, in order to fasten it in the huge mouth of the 

creature. He is then pulled up to the boat, where his head is| 
brought firmly against the gunwale, and another person stand- 
ing near with a club, belabors him on the head until he is life- 
less, and he is then drawn into the bottom of the boat. The 

strength,and violent struggles, and loud blowing of the shark, | 
together with the idea of destroying a creature so dangerous | 
to man, make the sport exceedingly animated and exciting. | 

A party from this city were landed the other day trom the | 
steamboat Lexington at Faulkner’s Island, for the purpose of | 
enjoying this amusement. Faulkner’s Island, situated off | 
Guilford Point, as our readers doubtless know, belongs to the 
United States; and its four acres of land, rising about forty 
feet above the water, are crowned with a light-house kept by 
Mr. Kimberly, an obliging friendly man, who received his visi- 
tors with much hospitalitv. They were taken in a boat to 
Goose Island, belonging to Mr. Kimberly, lying at the distance 
of a mile, with about a quarter of an acre of coarse vegeta- 
tion upon it, among which myriads of gulls make their nests. 
On the approach of a strange boat, these birds rise in a cloud 
which fairly darkens the sky, wheeling about in circles and 
filling the air with their screams. They are never suffered to 
be shot on account of their use tosuch as navigate the sound 
in foggy weather, when their screamings, or the flight of such 
of them as happen to come in sight, serves to indicate the place 
of the island they inhabit. The boat was anchored off Goose 
Island, the baits were prepared and dropped into the water, and 
asit fortunately happened that a shoal of sharks were near 
the spot, the sport was pursued with the greatest success. In 
the course of an hour and a half, six of these large animals, 
from five to seven feet inlength, were caught, despatched, and 
hauled into the boat, amidst their fierce struggtes, the splashing 
of the water, and their strong breathing, which almost amount- 
ed to bellowing. One of them, when brought up to the gun- 
wale of the boat, made a sudden leap,and threw his whole 
length into the bottom of the boat, knocking down and over- 
laying some of the party, and striking the leg of one of them 
with his tail so violently, as almost to break the limb. About 
twelve others were hooked but broke away. The sharksseem- 
ed to enjoy the sport almost as much as thcse who were enga- 
ged in catching them. They came around the boat in great 
numbers, and seemed eagerly to wait their turn of taking 
the bait. 

Ataplace called East Bank, about a mile and ahalf to the 
eastof Fanlkner’s Island, where the water is deeper than near 
the shore of Goose Island, sharks of a larger size are often 
caught. One of the party, a few years since, hooked in this 
place ashark twelve feet in length, which dragged his boat 
for the distance of half a mile. Another boat coming to his 
assistance, the enormous creature was hauled up, despatched 
and brought to land.—.V. Y. Evening Post. 








Arrectinc MILITARY ADVENTURES IN FLORIDA.—The mind of 
the little public here is much occupied with Major Read’s ex- 
pedition to the Withlacoochee.—Both the Major and the Gov- 
ernor deserve great credit for relieving forty young men from 
avery perilous situation. You know that Major M’Lemore 
(now dead) commanded a party to the Withlacuochee for the 
purpose of establishing a depot, which, it was supposed, would 
be serviceable to Gen. Scott’s army. A block house was built 
near a lime sink contaning water, and communicating with the 
‘ver. Provisions were deposited, and Captain Holeman was 
‘ett with about forty-five men in command. The distance 
‘tom the blockhouse to the river was about fifteen yards.) By 
tome unaccountable negleet the party was abandoned or over- 
looked when the army retreated, and were often assailed by the 
Indians. M’Lemore, when he left them, promised to return in 
tendays, but these passed away, and many more, and yet they 


| telt too severely, and his mind was, at times, unsettled. 





Were without news of the army or assistance from their friends. 


The Indians attacked them nearly every fifth day; sometimes 
they laughed at them, taunted them, ridiculed the army, bade 
them ‘come to the river and wash their feet;’ and in disrespec- 
ting their fire atthe block house, sometimes deridingly cried 
out, ‘eves right! eyes left! post hole! shoot!’ On several occa- 
sions silver bullets were fired from the Indian rifles; and with 
combustibles attached to arrows, they contrived to set the to 

of the block house on fire. ‘The besieged threw off their fo 





and then suffered much from exposure to weather. Yet was 
there, happily, no sickness among them; and though the sides 
of the building were riddled by shot from the enemy, none | 
were killed or wounded within. Poor Holeman became, it is 
said, deranged, or at least partially so; his responsibility was 
He 
left the block house with a few men, for the purpose of procu-| 
ring some timber with which to improve his fortifications, and | 
was killed, with several others, ina sudden and unexpected at-! 
tack from the savages. After his death the utmost harmony | 
and good dicipline prevailed, A simple military code was a-| 
dopted by which every man was obliged to perform his duty, | 
and especial!y to be vigilant. Its rigorous enforcement saved | 
the party from surpise and death. One of the regulations requi- 
red no musket to be fired unless the object was within reach, | 
and the aim sure. Many Indians were consequently killed, until | 
atlength they, taught by experience, maintained more cautions | 
distance. | 

Another of their rules required a few persons to supervise | 
those who were on guard, and to shoot down without hesita-| 
tion, him who did not strictly perform the duties of his watch. | 
Minor punishments were prescribed, and, itis said, inflicted on | 
all for lessor offences. At length the provisions were exhausted | 
or spoiled, and the corn scarcely fit to eat. They resolved to 
send three of their number to seek foraid. The selection was! 
by lot; the three solemnly promised to return as soon as possi-| 
ble if they were living men, and to ery aloud on their return, | 
within ear-shot, ‘all’s well!? They embarked in a canoe, per-| 
forated with bullets, at midnight, and made their way to the| 
mouth of the river, and thence along the coast to St. Marks. 





climate is to make the bones large and spongy, and to enlarge 
the fleshy parts with depositions of fat. Here on the contrary, 
the sun and south winds touch the complexion with an olive 
tint, the heat of our summeraflects the billious secretionsina 
peculiar manner, the bones are smaller and compact, and the 
muscles are lean and dry. The very features of the face are 
varied by our climate from the English form and outline; they 
are generally more sharply cut, and the forchead is more com- 
bressed on the sides and less retreating in front. Whoever has 
read the description of the two champions, Richard Caus de 
Lion and Saladin, in one of Walter Scott’s historical romances, 
will find in it what may serve for as good a description of the 
perfection of the human person inthe English and American 
varieties, as any physiologist could give. 

If we wish to institute a just comparison between the person- 
al apperance of our countrymen and foreigners, we should take 
the inhabitants of the same latitude with ourselves, the people 
of the south of France, of Spain, of Italy, and of Greece. 
Even in those countrys, where the olive complexion prevails 
with the same compactness of bone, supleness of limbs as in 
this country, it will probably be found that there exists a great- 
er tendency to corpulency than here. Whether it be owing to 
the vicissitudes of our climate or to the peculiar electric state 
of our atmosphere, it is certain that the Americans are an un- 
commonly meagre race. ‘This, however, is no mark of ill 
health. Take the case of the farmers of the inland parts of 
South Carolina and Georgia, the ‘Crackers,’ as they are called, 
who cultivate the soil with their own hands, men of powerful 
frames, tremendous strength great activity, and prodigious ca- 
pacity of enduring hardships, yet so lean that they are compar- 
ed to ahandful of crowbars tied together. A juicy English- 
man with his fair brown and ruddy cheeks would soon be de- 
molished in the hands of one of these men. 

There is no occasion therefore, that we should be anxious to 
look like Englishmen and Englishwomen, Our women must 
be content with a more delicate style of beauty, and with a 
complexion on which the seal of the sun hasbeen set. We 
| have only to cultivate to its greatest perfection, by proper exer- 


Their course down the river was one of difficulty and peril.| cise and temperate habits, and refraining from injurious cus- 


They feared to use their paddles or to bail the boat, which 
was half full of water, lest they should be heard by the 
savages on the banks when at sea. Their situation was little 
to be envied, for the boat could scarcely be kept above the 
water. a 

From St. Marks they came immediately hither, and when 
the Governor persuaded one of them to visit his family while 
the expedition for the relief of his comrades was preparing, 


| toms, the physical constitution peculiar to our climate; satis- 
| fied as we ought to be, that if not English, it will answer our 
| purpose quite as well. 





Sranisu Rosserirs.—During my stay of a fortnight in the 
capital, I heard of three robberies in the streets. One of them 
was conducted inthe most singular manner. The victim was 


he declined, saying he had promised to think only of the relief| returning from a party at the French ambassedor’s, when he 
of his suffering friends, and he would not taste of the comforts| was accosted by several men and ¢qlered to give up his money, 


of his home until that was accomplished. In a few days, 
Major Read, with eighty men, embarked in a steamboat at St. 
Marks. As the boat could not pass the bar at the mouth of the 


which being alone and unarmed, he did; the robbers then 
handed him a piece of paper, which, without looking at, he 
put into his pocket. This happened near the foot of the Alcala, 





Withlacuuchee, a lighter was prepared, but she svon sunk. 
The steamboat put back, and a long barge and a quantity of | 
lumber were procured. During the voyage the men fitted bul- 
warks and other defences to the barge. The mouth of the| 
river attained, the barge proceeded up the river as noiselessly | 
as possible; but the invon was shining brightly, and the fires of | 
the Indians were seen on the banks; they encountered a single 
obstacle—a log in the stream—it was soon cut away and they 
proceeded. ‘The party in the block house were on that night 
very desponding, and they had determined, if aid did not ar- 
rive before the coming Saturday, to leave their prison and at- 
tempt to make their way to Camp King. When the noise of 
the approaching barge was first heard, it was supposed that the 
Indians were coming on in force to a night attack, but soon 
after the signal word, ‘all’s well!’ was heard. A deep silence 
prevailed in the block house, and for nearly a minute not a 
word was uttered; then came the full burst of joy, a long, 
loud huzza! and loudly was it answered from the barge. Maj. 
Read was soon near enough to make the proper enquiries and 
give the necessary orders, The parties met: there was not a 
dry eye; tears flowed plentiously, and the deliverers were em- 
braced by the delivered. 





THE ENGLISH AND AMERICANS. 


Wuy Europeans appear ruddier and healthier than we, is a 
question discussed in a morning paper. It may be true that 
the English take more exercise in the open air than the general- 
ity of Americans who live in large cities, or who are engaged 
in sedentary professions. It may be true also, that the women 
of England use more exercise than those of America, and that, 
the children in the former country are accustomed to sports 
and employments, which develop the muscles and give vigor to 
the constitution. So far the difference is in favor of the Eng- 
lish, and we would by all means desire that their example 
should be imitated here. But we doubt after all, whether the 
advantage in point of health on the side of the English be not 
much exaggerated. 

Those who visit England, nd compare the personal appear- 
ance of the people of that country with that of the people of 
ours, should not forget that we live in different climates—that 
London lies more than ten degrees north of New York, ina 
region of which the temperature, ‘the skiey influence,’ the 
electrie state and the degrees of moisture are quite different 
from ours. It isabsurd to expect that the human species, un- 
der the action of such different causes, will be subject to no 
varieties of appearance. Nobody that takes the trouble to 
think, will expect that under such circumstances, an American 
will look like an Englishman. A different physical tempera- 
ment will be created by our climate, and will manifest itself in 
the person and the countenance. Health will put on different 
aspects in the two countries, but it will be health still, beauti- 
ful in its various forms. There, a tendency to what physiolo- 
gists call the sanguineous temperament prevails; here, a ten- 
dency to the billious. The American in England looks like a 
person in delicate health, the Englishman in America looks 
like aeandidate for the appoplexy. The cloudy atmosphere 


and wheu he arrived at the top of the street, he was again stop- 
ped and asked whether he had not a piece of paper. He pro- 
duced the paper he had received at the foot of the street, which 
was a certificate of his being robbed, and he was allowed to pass 
unmolested, ‘The Spaniards are certainly ladrones de garbo, as 
the newspaper editor has it; for they give one the option of 
either fighting or paying, whereas an Italian would first shoot 
you from behind a hedge, and then rob you afterwards, A 
countryman was proceeding to market with his mule, when he 
was accosted not far from the town by aman armed with a 
musket, who ordered him to give up his property. The peas- 
ant replied thathe would do nosuch thing, because he had a 
knife, and if his opponent’s gun missed fire, he would then 
have the advantage. The robber expostulated but to no pur- 
pose; he at length took deliberate aim at his intended victim, 
drew the triger and missed fire; the peasant instantly attacked 
and despatched him with his knife, threw the dead body across 
his mule, and entered Seville in triumph, carrying as a trophy 
the arms of his enemy. This wild species of justice is cer- 
tainly excusable in a country where no other is to be obtained. 





Nanant.—The promontory itself is never wholly left by the 
ebb; but from its western extremity there runs a narrow ridge, 
scarce broad enough for a horse-path, impassable for the rocks 
and sea-weed, of which it is matted, and extending at just 
high water mark from Nahant to the mainland. Seaward from 
this ridge, which is the only connexion of the promontory with 
the continent, descends an expanse of sand, left bare six hours 
out of the twelve by the retreating sea, as smooth and hard as 
marble, and as broad and apparently as level as the Plain of the 
Hermus. For three miles it stretches away without shell or 
stone, a surface of white, fine-grained said, beaten so hard by 
the eternal hammer of the surf, that the hoof of the horse 
scarce marks it, and the heaviest wheel leaves it as printless as 
a floor of granite. This will be easily understood when you 
remember the tremenduous rise and fall of the ocean-swell, 
from the very bosom of which, in all its bredth and strength, 
roll in the waves of the flowing téde, breaking down on the 
beach, every one, with the thunder of a host precipitated from 
the battlements of acastle. Nothing could be more solemn 
and anthem-like than the succession of these plunging surges. 
And when the ‘tenth wave’ gathers far out at sea, and rolls 
onward to the shore—first with a glassy and heaving swell, as 
if some mighty monster were lurching inland beneath the 
water, and then, bursting up into foam, with a front like an 
endless and sparry crystal wall, advances and overwhelms 
every thing in its progress, till it breaks with a centupled 
thunder on the beach—it has seemed to me, standing there, as 
if thus might have beaten the first surge on the snore after the 
flat which ‘divided sea and land.’ I am no Cameronion, but 
the sea—myself on shore—always drives me to scripture foran 
illustration of my feelings—™. P. Willis. 





ProvipeNT catcuLaTioN.—A Portuguese jumped overboard 
from the steamboat Pocahontas, while on her way from Nor- 
folk, on the evening of the 29th, and took his trunk with him. 





keeps the Englishman’s, complexion fair; the effect of the 


He was drowned. 
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\lor, who had been in both battles of the Constitution, abso- 
| lutely held him down. 

| Just after he had got on board the Niagara, and was on the 
| quarter deck, a sailor who commanded one of the guns, seeing 
all his men shot down, turned with eagerness to Perry, and, 
| laying both hands upon his shoulders, exclaimed, ‘For God*s 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


STANZAS. 


Farner! they tell me thou art sad, 

And burdened down with heavy care: 
That now thy heart which once was glad, 
Is sunken almost to despair! 

Is it because thy sons have gone, 

And left thee in thy grief alone? ‘ 
My mother, too, they say is changed 
And passing fast from earth away: 


mation that prevailed among all ranks—that they had lost all 
sense of danger, and thought of nothing but victory. 


sake, sir, give me some more men!’ Such was the vivid ani-| 


When the Niagara dashed through the enemy’s line, as she | 





Mr. Hamilton, the purser, who had worked at a gun like, 


common sailor, being wounded, was carried below and laid 
the same mattress with Brookes. The wound of the ho 
was staunched, and he lay composed, calmly awaiting ieee 
proaching death. Hamilton observes that he never looked », 
| perfectly beautiful as at this moment, when the anguish of his 
| wound had imparted a feverish flush and lustre to his upually 
blooming countenance. He asked with great solicitude af;,, 
| Perry, and how the battle went. He gave a few directions 
| about his own affairs, and, while his voice was grow), 





passed the Lady Provost, Lieutenant Buchan, the commander! weaker and weaker, recommended his little mulatto to king. 
lof that vessel, was shot through the face by a musket ball.| ness and protection, directing into whose hands he should be 
The vessels were then within half pistol shot, so that every | placed. While he was yet talking, Hamilton’s attention wa, 
thing could be seen distinctly from one to the other. The) attracted by some circumstance which occasioned him to look 


crew of the.Lady Provost, unable in their crippled state to! another way fora moment—the voice of his companion dieg 
stand the fire of the Niagara, ran below; but their unfortunate 


i But stil! her love is not estranged 
| From those she grieves for day by day; 
| But oft she wishes them at home, 

And wonders much they do not come. 
My sisters, too! are they the same 


As when I left them, young and gay? 
Do they e’er breathe a brother's name? 
Or am I quite forgotten —say? 
Sisters! I would not wrong you #0, 
As thus to doubt your love—oh no! 
Father! in yon bright world above, 
We yet may meet with those we love; 
And in those realms of endless joy, 
Where neither care nor grief annoy;— 
Thy wandering son thy love will share, 
And be for ever near thee there. 
Cincinnati, July, 1836. 


commander remained on deck, and Perry saw him leaning on 
‘the companion way, with his face on his hand, looking with 
fixed stare at hisenemies. Perry immediately silenced the ma- 
‘rines on the quarter deck, and running forward ordered the 
‘men tocease firing. He afterwards learnt that the strange con- 
| duct of Lieutenant Buchan was owing to sudden derangement 
caused by his wound. He wasa brave officer, and had distin- 
' guished himself in the battle of the Nile. 
While Perry was engaged at close quarters in the Niagara, 
, Lieutenant Turner, a fine bold young sailor, who commanded 
the brig Caledonia, of three guns, spreading every sail, endea- 
vored to get into the action. His foresail interfered between 





'him the enemy, but, rather than take in an inch of canvass, he 
DESCRIPTIVE PASSAGES. ordered his men to fire through it. Seeing the commodore en- 
ss aoe eae slat Sc canal = gaged in the thickest of the fight, he proposed to the command- 
| erof another small vessel, to board the Detroit; the other, how- 
ANECDOTES OF THE BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE. . 
ever, prudently declined the rash but gallant proposal. 

It has been mentioned that two Indians were on board the 
One of these in- | Detroit, stationed in the tops, to pick off our officers with their 
cidents displays the coolness and presence of mind that pre- rifles. Nosooner did the ships come into close action, than 
vailed among the officers, and indeed thoughout the ship, ena- | they were dismayed by this new and tremendous species of 
bling them even to jest with present dangers. The second | battle, and slunk intothe hold. When the ship was taken they 
lieutenant of the Lawrence, while standing beside Commodore | anticipated cruel treatment, if their nation was discovered, 
Perry, was struck in the breast by achain shot. The shot hav- | and borrowed sailor's clothes that they might pass for English- 
ing passed through the bulwark, had no other effect than to|men. Thus disguised, they lay in close concealment for two 
knock him down, and lodged in ithe bosom of his waistcoat. | daya, when word was brought to Perry, that two Indians were 
He fell with an exclamation, and remained for a moment stun- | concealed below who had not tasted food for eight and forty 
ned by the violence of the blow. ‘hours. Hoe had them brought up on dechy where they made a 

most uncouth and ludicrous appearance, with their borrowed 
and told him he could not be hurt. The lieutenant coming to | garments bagging about them. They expected nothing less 
himeelf, put his hand into his bosom, pulled out the chain shot, | than to be butchered and scalped, but, notwithstanding, pre- 


and exclaiming, ‘no, sir, but this is my shot,’ thrust it with | served the most taciturn inflexibility of muscle. 
great sang froid into his pocket. > 


It was the lot of Perry repeatedly to see men swept from his | 
side; some even while conversing with him. 


Perry raised him up, and 
seeing no marks of a wound, gave him some cheering words, 


Perry, how- 
| ever, after putting a few good-humored questions to them, or- 
In the course of the action Perry noticed a prime and favo-| dered them to be taken away and fed; a degree of lenity 
rite sailor, who was captain of one of the guns, very much em- | which seemed to strike them with more surprise than their stoic 
barrassed with his piece, which, in consequence of the fore- | natures are apt to evince, 


lock being broken, was rather unmanageable and rebounded.; The only time that the coolness and self command of Perry 


Brooks had expired. 


| away upon his ear, and when he turned his face again, poor 





{ 


THE GULF STREAM. 





Ir is well known to our readers that there is a current, ugya|. 
|ly denominated the Gulf ~tream, which extends along the 

whole coast of the United States, at a greater or less distance 
| from the land, trom Cape Florida to the shoals of Nantucke, 
j and St. George’s Bank. This current issues from the Gulf 9; 
| Mexico, and from this circumstance it receives its name. Thx 
| cause of this current, which was once supposed to be owing t» 


the Mississippi and numerous other large rivers, which empty 
,into the Gulf of Mexico, is now well understood. It is up. 
doubtedly owing to the Trade winds, which continually blow. 
ing from the eastward, in the tropical climates in the Atlantic, 
propels a vast body of water towards the coast of the Brazils 
| and the West India islands, which enters the Carribean sea, 
and is forced along the shores of Caraccas, Carthagena, ete, 
into the Bay of Honduras, from whence its only outlet is}; 
the narrow strait between Cape Catouche on the continent and 
Cape St. Antonio on the island of Cuba. It here enters the 
| Gulf of Mexico, where it meets the waters of the rivers, min- 
gles with them, and takes a direction to the eastward, until jt 
strikes the Bahama Banks, which, with the strong current con- 
stantly setting through the Old Bahama Channel, diverts its 
course to the northward—reducing the stream to a narrow 


compass, not exceeding forty miles—and increasing its velocity 
in proportion. 





As the Gulf stream extends to the northward, its width gn- 
dually becomes greater. Off Charleston, it is probably siny 
| miles in width—off Hatteras, ninety miles—and off the Caps 

of Virginia, from a hundred to a hundred and twenty miles in 
width. After striking the shoals which form the southern 
boundaries of the waters in Massachusetts Bay and the Bay oi 
Fundy—it proceeds to the eastward, in a direction to the south- 
ward of the Bank of Newfoundland—and insensibly loses ite 


Perry approached him, and in his usual encouraging manner 
asked him what wasthe matter. The honest tar, who had been 
showing signs of infinite vexation, turned round, and, as if 
speaking of a mistress, exclaimed reproachfully, ‘Sir, my gun 
behaves shamefully—shamefully!? He then levelled it, and 
having taken aim, raised up and squared himself in a fine mar- 
tial style, when suddenly a cannon ball struck him in the 


breast, passed through him, and he fell dead, without a groan! | 


Lieutenant Yarnall, of the Lawrence, behaved throughout 
with great bravery and coolness. He was dressed as a com- 
mon seaman, a red bandana handkerchief was tied round his 
neck, and another round his head, to staunch two wounds he 
had received. From these the blood trickeled down his face, 
and a splinter having passed through his nose, it had swelled 
to ahideous magnitude. In this frightful plight, looking like 
the very genius of carnage and ill luck, he come up to Perry, 
in the hottest and bloodiest of the fight, and announced to him 
that all the officers of his division were killed. Perry ordered 
others in their place. Shortly after Yarnell returned with a 
repetition of the dismal tidings that all the officers were shot 
down; ‘then, sir,’ said Perry, ‘you must endeavor to make out 
by yourself. I have none inore to furnish you!” 

One circumstance which Perry relates deserves particular 
mention. It has in it something of sentiment that is above 
common life, and absolutely belongs to poetry. When, in the 


sweeping havoc that was sometimes made, a number of men 
were shot away from around a gun, the survivors looked silent- | site side of the deck. The blow shattered him dreadfully, and 
ly round to Perry—and then stepped into their places. When- | the sudden anguish forced from him the most thrilling excla- 
ever he looked at the poor fellows that lay wounded and wel-| mations. He implored Perry to shoot him and put an end to 
tering on the deck, he always found their faces turned towards] his torture: the latter directed some of the marines to carry 
him, and their eyes fixed on hie countenance. It is impossible | him below and consign him to the surgeon. The scene was 
for words to highten the simple and affecting eloquence of this | rendered more affecting, by the conduct of a little mulatto boy 
anecdote. It speaks volumes in praise of the heroism of the 


commander, and the loyal affection of his followers. 


ing cartridges to one of the guns, but on seeing hi 
When Perry went off from the Lawrence to shift his flag to fall, ; ihe eaean 
the Niagara, he stood up in the boat gallantly waving his sword, | ticulations and piercing cries, exclaiming that his master was 
and was heard cheeringly to exclaim, ‘Pull away, my brave | killed; nor could he be appeased until orders were given to 
boys’? 0 earnest was he that though the balls whistled around |take him below; when he immediately returned to carrying 
him he could scarcely be made to take a seat, and an old sai- 


| ;, : 4 velocity and warm temperature, which it had acquired in the 
a hee eit rae ni bane me “4 Sauk iropical climates, and becomes finally merged in the waters oi 
brother, a midshipman, knocked down by a hammock, w : ; : 
lt i y > wWhten! the northern Atlantic. The velocity or width of the Gull 
had been driven in by a ball. In the momentary agony of] g, ls 6 b ee 
; ; sng é ? “’| Stream is by no means uniform, but vary with circumstances. 
mind he gave him up as slain, but had the delight to see him A strong northeast wind, by compressing the st ‘ 
| rise up perfectly unhurt. ene: Bernie apo agga 
: narrow compass, has the effect of increasing its velocity. Of 
Cape St. Antonio, the current varies from two to four knots, 





| Perry speaks highly of the bravery and good conduct of the 
negroes, who formed a considerable part of his crew. They’ and generally is most powerful during the prevalence of a 
scemed to be absolutely insensible to danger. W hen Captain | heavy norther. This is accounted for, by supposing that a 
Barclay ce board the Niagara, and beheld the sickly and | such times the water is driven with great violence through the 
| particolored beings around him, an expression of chagrin es-| windward, Mona and Sail Rock passages it to the Carribean 
‘eaped him at having been conquered by such men. The tresh| sea, and swells the current which is forced along the shores oi 


water service had very much impaired the health of the sailors, the continent, thus adding very considerably to the body of 
and crowded the sick list with patients. 


| water in the Bay of Honduras—which, consequently pours 
We shall close these few particulars of this gallant and ro-| itself with great force through the outlet to windward, by Cape 
“mantic affair, with the affecting fate of Lieutenant Brooks of St. Antonio. The usual velocity of the stream between the 
|\the marines. It presents an awful picture of the scenes which | coast of Florida and the Bahama Banks is from about two and 
the warrior witnesses in battle—his favorite companions sud-| and ahalf to three knots. [t does not vary materially from 
denly cut down before his eyes—those dreadful transitions| this rate until it passes Cape Hatteras—when its velocity sen- 
from the flush of health and the vivacity of youth, to the | ; 


ghastliness of agonized death—from the cheering and the 
smile, to the shriek and the convulsion. 


sibly diminishes—and to the southward of the Bank of New- 
foundland, it is hardly perceptiole—although there is reason t 
believe that a vessel will be considerably influenced by the 
current of the Gulf Stream until to the eastward of the Azores. 

The rate of the current off the Florida shore sometimes ex 
ceeds four knots, especially when the wind blows strongly 
from the northeast—and we have proceeded from Matanzas to 
Charleston, S.C., without having experienced any northerly 
current, whatever, during the passage. It is this uncertainty 
respecting the velocity of the current of the Gulf Stream, 
which adds to the dangers of the navigation of those seas. A 
navigator, however expert, shouid not trust much to his calct 
lations. A chronometer is of great service, as it will at times 
indicate the exact situation of the ship—but in the night, 
in cloudy weather, a vigilant navigator will place his sole 
liance on a sharp look out. It is fortunate in these seas, that 
in shoal water, the white coral sand on the bottom, commun 
cates such a milky appearance to the water, that the momenté 
vessel strikes soundings, the circumstances may be knew) 
provided the officers are not negligent of theirduty. Bat after 
ascertaining that the ship isin shoal water, it requires great" 


Brooks was a gay, animated young officer, remarkable for his 
| personal beauty. Inthe midst of the engagement he accosted 
| Perry ina spirited tone, with asmile on his countenance, and 
| was making some observations about the enemy, when a can- 

non ball struck him in the thigh, and dashed him to the oppo- 


of twelve years of age, a favorite of Brookes’s. He was car- 











fall, he threw himself on the deck, with the most frantic ges- 





cartridges. 
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‘inevitably cause the loss of the vessel—and it is not unfrequent- | 
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cumspection on the part of the master to extricate himself from 
his difficulty—it being often times impossible for him to know 
whether his ship ison the dangerous shoals off the coast of 
Florida, or on the Bahama Bank, and in the vicinity of sunken 
reefs and rocks. In this dilemma, an erroneous decision will | 








ly the case, that by attempting to get into the Gulf Stream, the, 
unfortunate traveller gets inextricably entangled among the | 
shoals or reefs, which abound in that vicinity. Asa general | 
rule, whenever a vessel is discovered in the night to be in shoal | 
water, she should be brought to anchor immediately—and day- | 
light will discover the extent of the dangers. | 

Some years ago a vessel sailed from New Orleans, bound to, 
a port in New England. The captain was not remarkable for’ 
his skillin navigation, but on leaving the Balize, he steered to| 
the southward and eastward, until, by making what he con-| 
ceived a fair allowance for the current, he judged himself to) 
be between the coast of Cuba and the Florida shore. He in| 
vain looked out for the land—but the weather being somewhat | 
hazy, was, as he conceived, the cause of its not being visible. | 
After he had, as he imagined, passed Carysfort reef, he hauled | 


‘up to the northward, and in three days afterwards, when he | 


| 
was congratulating himself on a prospect of ashort passage, he | 


saw the land ahead, and on the starboard bow! It is impossi- | 
ble to conceive of the consternation of this poor man, and it| 
was not until after a good deal of reflection and ewig! 
of charts, that he found to his great mortification, that, so far! 
from being in the Gulf Stream, and well advanced on his pase | 
sage, he was still in the Gulf of Mexico, in Apalache Bay, | 
about two days’ sail from the entrance of the Mississippi! A 
circumstance similar to this has occurred more than once. 
Some years since, Capt. N——, one of the most prudent and 
skillful navigators belonging to Boston, sailed from this port ped 
a deeply laden ship, bound to Cuba. After entering the Gulf! 
Stream through the Providence channel, passing the Isaacs | 
towards evening, the easterly wind died away—and it is pro- | 
bable that the ship was drifted some miles to the northward by 
the current. Towards midnight, however, a fresh breeze | 
sprung up from the northward, and the ship wended her way | 
bravely onward as it was thought, through the centre of the! 
Gulf Stream. But, about half past three in the morning, the | 
water was observed to be of a milky whiteness—the lead was} 
thrown overboard, and it was found that there were only four| 
and a half fathoms of water. The ship was then proceeding 
along at the rate of seven or eight knots—the sails were imme- 
diately clewed up, the ship brought t6 the wind, and an anchor 
let go. At daylight, the water was shoal in every direction, as 
far as the eye could reach—and to the westward appeared a 
long range of low islands, with hammocks and trees. This 
was of course supposed to be the Floridashore. Before decid-' 
ing on what course to adopt, Capt. N., very properly, took his| 
glass and ascended to the top-gallant-mast head. By the ap-| 








pearances, he was confirmed in his opinion that he was on the | 
coast of Florida, and was on the point of giving orders to get | 
up the anchor, and steer to the eastward, for deeper water, 
when he fortunately saw to the westward what appeared to be| 
a ship looming over the land! His spy-glass soon convinced | 
him that this was the case. He instantly comprehended the| 
true nature of his situation—the current setting very strongly | 
to the northward, during the night, had taken the ship on the | 
starboard bow, which had thus run on to the Bahama Bank, 
between the great Isaac and the Beminiislands! The lands! 
seen to the westward were those islands, and the numerous’ 
other Keys, which line the eastern edge of the Great Bahama. | 
The ship was easily extricated, after her situation was known. 

The Gulf Stream has long been noted as the place of heavy 
squalls, thunder storms, water spouts, and a turbu‘ent sea— 
this is in a great measure owing to the indifference of tempe-| 
rature between the water and air in the Gulf Stream, and in| 
the immediate vicinity, or on soundings. The weather is un-| 
doubtedly much more boisterous in the Gulf Stream, than on! 
any other part of our coast—and accidents to shipping more, 





frequently occur there than in any other part of the Atlantic. | 
The temperature of the water in the Gulf Stream, and on other | 
parts of our coast, as well as in the middle of the Atlantic 
Ocean, will furnish abundant material for another article.— 
Boston Even. Jour. 





Matrimoxy.—At the collegiate church of Manchester, on 
Sunday, seventy couples were united in matrimony; and on 
Monday, one hundred and fifty couples were tied together for 
better or for worse. The following isthe wholesale mode in 
which the business is despatched. The parties are arranged in 
couples of twelve. When the time arrives for slipping the ring 
on the fingers of the brides, the word of command is given, 
and the bridegrooms are seen busily feeling in their pockets for 
the symbol of endless affection—the women are then requested 
to repeat the words of the minister, which they, ‘nothing 
loath,’ never fail to do; then the men are requested to follow 


the example, and their gallantry prompts them to immediate 
ebedience. The clergyman can thus des 


| attraction to Gratz would be very strong. 








patch about fifty cou- 
ples per hour.— English paper. 
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SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 





. SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Tuere are, we dare say, very few of our readers who have 
not been amused with the lively sketches of social and profes- 
sional life with which the acute and active minded Captain 
Basil Hall is from time to time presenting to the public atten- 
tion. He has lately published a book, which in a small com- 
pass contains a great quantity of original and interesting infor- 
mation. Qur present object in noticing this work is to lay be- 
fore our readers a very affecting letter of Sir Walter Scott to a 
lady who had been his early triend and almost patron, and 
who through life had never ceased to feel the greatest interest 
in his literary and personal success. This lady, a seion of the 
noble house of Cranstown, and a sister of one of the most emi- 
nent of the Lords of Session, was married nearly forty years 
ago te the Austrian Count Purgshall, and never revisited her 
native country, though she seems, up to the last moment of her 
existence, to have been impressed with the strongest attach- 
ment for her native country, and especially for her own circle 
of early friends. What givesa greater interest to the letter is 
the circumstance which we think Captain Hall has put beyond 
doubt—that she was the original of Scott’s animated portrait 
of Diana Vernon. But itis time to come to the letter: we 
need not point out what will be obvious to every reader how- 
ever careless—its unaffected modesty, its amiable tone of 
friendly cordiality, and its graceful unpretending style :— 


£1820. 
‘My dear and much valued friend—You cannot imagine 


how much I was interested, and affected by receiving your 
token of your kind recollection, after the interval of so many 
years. Your brother Henry breakfasted with me yesterday, 
and gave me the letter and the book, which served me as a 
matter of much melancholy reflection for many hours. 
‘Hardly any thing makes the mind recoil so much upon itself 


| as the being suddenly and strongly recalled to times long past, 


and that by the voice of one whom we have so much loved and 
respected. Do not think I have ever forgotten you, or the 
many happy days | passed in Frederick street, in society which 
fate has separated so far, and for so many years. 

‘The little volume was particularly acceptable to me, as it 
acquainted me with many circumstances of which distance 
and imperfect communication had left me either entirely igno- 
rant, or had transmitted only inaccurate information. 

‘Alas! my dear friend, what can the utmost efforts of friend- 
ship offer you, beyond the sympathy which, however sincere, 
must sound like an empty compliment in the ear of affliction? 
God knows with what willingness | would undertake anything 
which might afford you the melancholy consolation of know- 
ing how much your old and early friend interests himself in the 
sad event which has so deeply wou''ded your peace of mind. 
The verses, therefore, which conclude this letter, must not be 
weighed according to their intrinsic value; for the more inade- 
quate they are to express the feelings they would fain convey, 
the more they show the author’s anxious wish to do what may 
be grateful to you. 

‘In truth, I have long given up poetry. I have had my day 
with the public; and, being no great believer in poetical im- 
mortality, 1 was very well pleased to rise a winner, without 


| continuing the game till 1 was beggared of any credit I had 


acquired. Besides, I felt the prudence’ of giving way before 
the more forcible and powerful genius of Byron. If I were 
either greedy or jealous of poetical fame—and beth are strang- 
ers to my nature—I might comfort myself with the thought, 
that I would hesitate to strip myself to the contest so fearlessly 
as Byron does, or to command the wonder and terror of the 
public, by exhibiting, in my own person, the sublime attitude 
of the dying gladiator. But with the old frankness of twenty 
years since, | will fairly own, that this same delicacy of mine 
may arise more from conscious want of vigor and inferiority, 
than from a delicate dislike to the nature of the conflict. At 
any rate, there isa time for every thing, and, without swearing 
oaths to it, | think my time for poetry has gone by. 

‘My health suffered horridly last year, 1 think from over la- 
bor and excitation; and though it is now apparently restored 
to its usual tone, yet during the long and painful disorder 
(spasms in the stomach,) and the frightful process of cure, by 
a prolonged use of calomel, I learned that my frame was made 
of flesh, and not of iron, a conviction which I will long keep 
in remembrance, and avoid any occupation so laborious and 
agitating as poetry must be, to be worth any thing. 

‘In this humor, I often think of passing a few weeks on the 
continent—a summer vacation, if 1 can—and of course my 

I fear this is the 
only chance of our meeting in this world—we, who once saw 
each other daily!—for I understand from George and Henry 
that there is little chance of your coming here. And when I 
look around me, and consider how many changes you will see 
in feature, form, and fashion, amongst all you knew and loved; 
and how much, no sudden squall or violent tempest, but the 
slow and gradual progress of life’s long voyage, has severed all 
the gallant fellowships whom you leit spreading their sails to 
the morning breeze, I really am not sure that you would have 
much pleasure. 

‘The gay and wild romance of life is over with all of us. 
The real, dull, and stern history of humanity has made a far 
greater progress over our heads; and age, dark and unlovely, 
has laid his crutch over the stoutest fellow’s shoulders. One 
thing your old society may boast—that they have all run their 
course with honor, and almost all with distinction; and the 
brother suppers of Frederick street have certainly made a very 
considerable figure in the world, as was to be expected, from 
her talents under whose auspices they were assembled. 

‘One of the most pleasant sights which you would see in 
Sco land, as it now stands, would be your brother George in 
possession of the most beautiful and romantic place in Clydes 
dale—Core-house. I have promised often to go out with him, 
and assist him with my deep experience as a planter and land- 





scape gardener. I promise you my oaks will outlast my lau- 
rels: and I pique myself more upon my compositions for ma- 
nure than on any other compositions whatsoever to whieh } 
was ever accessory. But'so much does business of one sort or 
other, engage us both, that we never have been able to fix a 
time which suited us both; and, with the utmost wish to make 
out the party, perhaps we never may. 

‘This isa melancholy letter, but it is chiefly so from the sad 
tone of yours—who have had such real disasters to lament— 
while mine is only the humorous sadness which a retrospect on 
human life is sure to produce on the most prosperous. For 
my own course of life, I have only to be ashamed of its pros- 
perity, and afraid of its termination; for I have little reason, 
arguing on the doctrine of chances, to hope that the same good 
fortune will attend me for ever. I have had an affectionate 
and promising family, many friends, few unfriends, and, | 
think, no enemies; and more of fame and fortune than mere 
literature ever procured for a man beforé. 

‘I dwell among my own people, and have many whose hap- 
piness is dependent on me, and which I study to the best of my 
power. I trust my temper, which you know by nature is good 
and easy, has not been spoiled by flattery or prosperity; and 
therefore I have escaped entirely that irritability of disposition 
which I think is planted, like the slave in the poet’s chariot, to 
prevent his enjoying his triumph. ‘ i 

‘Should things, therefore, change with me—and in these 
times, or indeed in any times, such change is to be apprehend- 
ed—lI trust I shall be able to surrender these adventitious ad- 
vantages, as | would my upper dress, as something extremely 
comfortable, but which I can make shift to do without. 

‘W. Scort.’ 





OSCEOLA. 


daeents A 6 


Tue following capital description of Osceola, the celebrated 
Seminole chief, is from the pen of John W. Simmons, Esq., 
who accompanied the army under Gen. Scott during the recent 
Florida campaign. The writer has furnished various articles 
for the National Intelligencer and the Southern Literary Jour- 
nal, which we have read with great interest. The following is 
highly graphic. It appeared originally in the New York 
Evening Star.—Ed. Cin. Mirror. 


We were one evening seated in the piazza, asking various 
questions about them, when a somewhat tall, slightly, but well 
built Indian, came suddenly and quickly up the strairs, taking 
us almost by surprise.— His air was unassuming, but graceful 
and dignified, and his presence marked by great sel{-possession. 
He had a slight stoop in the shoulder, but carried his limbs as 
if their joints had been oiled. The play of his arms was 
singularly free and rapid, as, indeed, were the movements of 
the whole man, but the manner in which he used his arms we 
were particularly struck with—it was characterized by that 
ease and energy which may be observed in animals accustomed 
to spring upon their prey, but which we had never before seen 
displayed in the action of the human arm; not, at least, in the 
same degree. His waist was small, the whole figure elegant— 
jand yet it inspired you with the idea of combined cratt and 
|power. He walked with his head down, which, together with 
| the crouching of the shoulders, and that peculiar action of the 
; arms, occasioned you, if in the same path with him, involun- 
| tarily to give way; yet, not without a certain feeling of admi- 
| ration for the fine and flexible form that moved with an air of 
|wild freedom so fleetly and silently before you. But if the 
|fig re of the man, which, without being at first striking, would 

yet gradually grow on the attention, presented an image of 
pepe eae energy and elegance, the tace was eminently worthy 
of aRaphael! The prevailing tone wasthat of profound mel- 
|ancholy, which rendered his smile the most wildly beautiful we 
had ever beheld. The eye, shaded by long, dark Jashe 8, ap- 
peared to sleep as within a shroud of thoughts, which you 
|could not doubt had for their subject the sad fortunes of his 
| race, hundreds of whom were then around him, reminding him 
| by their presence of their impending doom—if, indeed, he ever 
j could forget this—for did not the wing of that cloudy d 
which hovered over them, throw, too, its culd shadow upon 
\him? It was an eye, then, full of fearful meaning; anxious, 
| restless, when not fixed in thought, for then it riveted as if it 
| grew upon the object on which its gaze had fallén. When in 
| one of these moods of intense musing, the head would be par- 
tially turned on one side, as if looking over the shoulder, which 
| gave an air of deeper abstraction to his manner, from which 
| whenever recalled by any thing said or done by those near 
| him, it was always with one of those beautiful and seemingly 
|unconscious smiles that acted like a mysterious charm on the 
beholder; it fascinated while it froze; you admired, and yet 
shrunk from it; for,afteraH, wasit not the smile of a savage, 
\a@ high-souled Indian without doubt; daring, dauntless; of 
| amazing powers of mind and body; courage to bear as well as 
jact; but one, nevertheless, whose bloody code interposed a 
| perpetual barrier between your sympathies and his. Perhaps, 
however, the most characteristic, as it certainly was the most 
marked, feature of the face, was the mouth, for it was one of 
those mouths in which ‘a deal of scorn looks!” The space 
between it and the chin was such as to give to the curled under 
lip an air of high disdain, of indignant energy; while a faint, 
perhaps, but indelible trait of ferocity played around that noble 
mouth, at each corner of which a speck of froth, white as the 
flaxed snow, yet wrathful as if it had been forced up there by 
the workings of the vexed spirit within,’ might generally be 
seen enhancing, in no small degree, the savage expression of 
the mouth we are describing. There was a tremulous motion 
about the lips: it was but the faint breath from the whirlwind 
of that stormy soul that played upon them, and gave to them 
their nearly audible vibration—they seemed as if they panted 
but to curse or kill! 

It was this contrast between the repose of one feature, and 
the constant and almost painful play of the other; between the 
quiet of the eye and the action of the mouth, that might be 
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seid to stamp its peculiar character upon the face of this 
Micasuky chief.—The nose was Grecian, perfect, and worthy 
of the Phidian chisel. The chin ample, square, and firmly 
set. The head not large, though somewhat long, but with 
nothing of the ‘retaining forehead and deprest vortex,’ which 
is believed to indicate an inferior grade of intellect. The 
head, on the contrary, was altogether a fine one. His dress 
was plain, though full. Legyins; the hunting shirt and 
turban; with moccasins of fine soft leather, closely fitted to 
his feet, which were not large, exlibiting the hollow sole and 
high instep, for which, indeed, the Indian is in general remark- 
able—miade up the exterior of the sub*chief, for such only at 
that time was he. In eight mouths after, by dint et prowess 
and of pains, he ranked the very best of them; and at the 
sound of his voice not alone the Micasukies might be seen to 
prick up their ears, Such was the appearance of this now 
famous Seminole warrior; such the physical man, at the time 
we saw him.» For that other history of him, it 1s written In 


his deeds. 


POWERS, THE SCULPTOR. 


Tuere are incidents in life, and they are not unfrequent, 


which compel us to love human nature, in defiance of the long | 
catalogue of crimes and vices which the man of the world is | 


doomed to peruse with every day’s return. Such an instance 
is to be found in the history of Hiram Powers, the sculptor, 

Mr. Powers is a native of Vermont, and has lived tor some 
years in Cincinnati, occupying his time for the most part in 
mechanical pursuits. His mind 
withstanding the thousand diff 
adventurer in a western wilde! » he has 
fund of knowledge, and a well improved taste. 
broad and deep foundation for future 
Cincinnati, his telents as a sculptor were pc received and appre- 
ciated by Nicholas Longworth, Msq., who knew that the West, 
great asit Is inother respects, was no theatre for the patronage 
or improvement of the seulptor, and advised Mr, Powers to 
make a trial of his skillin Washington. Mr. Longworth did 
more than advise. He knew that the artist's means of subsis- 
tence were inadequate for the support of himself and family, 
(‘or our lives are cast in pleasant places, and every man has a 
family,) during the long delay of trial, where success so much 
depends upon aceidents and eaprice; and he advanced the 
funds requisite for a two years’ residence at Washington, where 
talentis not suffered to go unknown nor unrewarded. Should 
this artist enroll his name amone the great ones of the age— 
and if he lives he will certainly do it—the world will have to 
thank Mr. Longworth, of Cincinnati, in the first instance, for 
his discernment and liberality. 

During his residence in Washington, Mr. Powers executed 
many busts of distinguished men. Marshall, Calhoun, Jack- 
son, Van Bure n, Woodbury, and Preston, are among the num- 
ber. Better likenesses were probably never exhibited from the 
hands of man since the first attempt at sculpture. ‘They are 
easy and natural, and so like, that they searcely seem works 
of art. They want but color and motion to be the men them- 
selves. Our government has ordered a copy of the Marshall in 
marble, for the Supreme Court room, and one of the President 
for the library. 

Such was the slow but certain progress of an uncultivated 
artist, when near the close of the last session of congress, John 
Preston, Esq ,of South Carolina, a gentleman of vast wealth 
and equal liberality, pereciving the great merit which was 
developed in the busts alluded to, particularly that of his 
brother, the Senator, sent word to Mr. Powers that he had 
better proceed forthwith to Italy, and that he might draw upon 
him for any amountof money necessary to complete his studies, 
or accomplish himself in tie art he was so highly qualified to 
pursue with honor to himself and his country. Mr. Powers, 
with a delicate gratitude to his first patron, consulted Mr, 
Longworth before he accepted the offer of Mr. Preston, and 
having received his sanction, coupled with the most hearty 
good wishes, he accepted it, and is now preparing to leave the 
country. Soon after receiving the offer of Mr. Preston, Mr. 
Powers was invited by Mr. Webster to proceed to Boston to 
execute models of himself and several eminent gentlemen, to 
be subsequently wrought in marble, and the artist is now in 
Boston engaged in that labor. 

It need only be added, that the powers of this young sculptor 
have not been tried in any of the higher and more refined 
works of his art; but he has shown an eye for form, and a 
taste for attitude, with a true appreciation of nature, that leave 
no doubt in the minds of every intelligent man, that he will 
come, (if his life and health are spared) in successful compe- 
tition with any modern artist, and we may venture a hope, 
that he may rival some of those deified masters of the olden 
days, whose world worshipped productions he will now have 
an opportunity to study.—.V. Y¥. Express. 
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A MAN AND TIGER COMBAT. 


Tne next scene was of a far more awful character. A man 
entered the arena armed with a Coorg knife, and clothed with 
short trowsers, which barely covered his hips, and extended 
half way down the thighs. The instrument which he wielded 
in his right hand was a heavy blade, something like the coul- 
ter of a plough, about two feet long, and full three inches wide, 
gradually diminishing towards the handle, with which it form- 
ed a right angle. ‘The knife is used with dexterity by the 
Coorgs; being swung round in the hand before the blow is in- 
flicted, and then broughf into contact with the object intended 
to be struck witha foree and effect truly astonishing. 

The champion who now presented himself before the Rajah 
was about to be opposed to a tiger which he voluntecred to en- 
counter almost naked, and armed only with the weapon I have 

ust described. 

nis chest was deep, hisarmslong and muscular. His legs were 


thin, yet the action of the muscles was perceptible with every 


ulties that surround a young | 


He was rather tall, with a slight figure, but 


|movement; whilst the freedom of his gait and the few con- 
tortions he performed preparatory to the hazardous enterprize 
in which he was about to engage, showed that he possessed un- 
jcomimon activity, combined with no ordinary degree of strength. 
The expression of countenance was absolutely sublime when | 
he gave the signal for the tiger to be let loose; it was the very | 
concentration of moral energy—the index of a high and set-} 
itled resolution. His body glistened with the oil which had| 
lbeen rubbed over it in order to promote the elasticity of his 
limbs. He raised his arm for several moments above his head | 
|when he made the motion to admit the enemy into the arena. | 
The bars of a large cage were instantly lifted from above; and 
a huge royal tiger sprang forward and stood before the Coorg, ; 
waving his tail slowly backward and forward, erecting the hair! 
lupon it, and uttering a suppressed howl. The animal first 
looked at the man, then at the court where the Rajah and his 
jcourt were seated to see the sports, but did not appear at all 
jeasy in its presentstate of freedom: it was evidently confound- | 
ed atthe novelty of its position, After a short survey, it turh-| 
led suddenly round and bounded into its cage, from which the | 
|keepers, Who stood above, beyond the reach of mischief, tried | 
to force it, butin vain. The bars were then dropped, and sev- | 
leral crackers fastened to its tail, which projected through one | 
of the intervals. 
A lighted match was put into the hand of the Coorg, the bars} 
were again raised, and the crackers ignited. The tiger now! 
darted into the arena with a terrible yeil; and while the erack-! 
ers were exploding, it leaped, turned, and writhed as if in a| 
lstate of frantic excitement. Itat length crouched in a corner, | 
jenarling asa cat does when alarmed. Meanwhile its retreat 
had been cut off by securing the cage. During the explosion 
of the crackers, the Coorg stood watching his enemy, and at 
length advanced towards it with a slow but firm step. The) 
tiger roused itself and retreated, the fur on its back being} 
erect, and its tail apparently dilated to twice the usual size. It) 
| was not atall disposed to commence hostilities, but its resolute | 
foe was not to be evaded. Fixing his eyes intently upon the | 
|deadly creature, he advanced with the same measured step, | 
ithe tiger retreating as before, but still presenting his front to | 
his enemy. The Coorg now stopped suddenly: then moving | 
islowly backward, the tiger raised itself to its tull height, curv- 
led its back to the necessary segment for a spring, and lashed | 
his tail, evidently meditating mischief. The man continued to| 
jretire; and as soon as he was at so great a distance that the} 
| fixed expression of his eyes was no longer distinguishable, the , 
| ferocious brute made a sudden bound forward, crouched, and | 
| sprung with a short, sharp growl. Its adversary, fully prepar-! 
\ed tor this, leaped actively on one side, and as the tiger reached | 
|the ground, swung round his heavy knife and brought it with} 
jirresistible foree upon the animal’s hind jeg, just above the 
joint. The bone was instantly severed, and the tiger effectu-| 
lally prevented from making a second spring. The wounded | 
beast roared; but turning suddenly to the Coorg, who had by | 


| 


rg 


| this time retired several yards, advanced fiercely upon him, his} 


} 
|} wounded leg hanging 


oose in the skin, showing that it was} 
broken. 


The tiger, now excited toa pitch of reckless rage, } 
rushed forward upon its adversary, who stood with his heavy | 
knife upraised, calmly awaiting the encounter, As soon as the | 
savage creature wus within his reach, he brought down the pon- 
| dereus weapon upon its head with a foree which nothing could! 
| resist, laid open the skull from ear to ear, and the vanquished | 
| foe fell dead at his feet. He then coolly wiped the knife on the} 
| animal’s hide, made a dignified salaam to the Rajah, and retir- | 
ed amid the loud acclamations of the spectators. 





! 
es | 
ANTEDELUVIAN Discoveries.—Doctor Kippstein, a German) 
savant, who has long devoted himself to the study of geology, 


| 


|and who is directing the excavations in the neighborhood of| 
{ Alezi, (a small town in Rhenish Hesse,) where numerous fossi! 
| bones have been found, has lately made a most valuable dis- 
peewee for natural history. In digging 28 feet below the soil, 
| near Eppeishiem, about a league distant from Alezi, he found, 
in astate of the most perfect preservation, the head of a dino- 
therium giganteum, probably the most colossal of the antede- 
luvian animals, whose existence was first indicated, and nearly 
specifically determined by Dr. Caup, the learned zoologist. 
The head measures six feet in length, by three and a half in 
| bredth; and its weight is nearly five quintals. Near the head 
| was fcund an humeral bone, six feet long, weighing two quin- 

tals, appertaining apparently to the same animal. No remains 
of this kind have ever been found before.—Gazette Alemande. 


| 


TRANSPOSITION OF THE ViscERA.—An extraordinary departure 
from the general laws of nature, was lately discovered at the 
Hull Infirmary, in the case of 9 boy aged fifteen years, who 
was received there in a state of disease. Every effurt to relieve 
him failed of success, and he died after a short interval of 
great suffering. When-the post mortem examination took 
place, it was discovered that his heart was on the right side of 
his chest, and his liver on the left side of his body. Thestom- 
ach and bowels were also in an inverted position. A perfect 
adaption of all the parts was, notwithstanding, observable, anc 
it appears that all the ordinary functions had been performed. 
Between the disease of which he died, and the singular phe- 
nomenon, there was no connexion whatever.—English paper. 





Tue Lost Spoon piscovereD.—Acerbi in his*Travels through 
Sweeden. Finland and Lapland, to the North Cape,’ relates 
the following singular anecdote :— 


‘A gentleman of Uleaborg,a town of Bothnia, in Sweeden 
went thence by seato Stockholm; on his return, the ship’s 
steward, in cleaning the plate after dinner, let fall into the sea 
a silver spoon, which, as it afterwards appeared, was swallow- 
ed by asalmon. The next day after, this very salmon made 
his way up the river, near Uleaborg, and was caught by a 
fisherman. 








ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


Ma. Epitor:—By your permission, I propose to give a few short ar- 
ticles, calculated to show the importance of chemical knowledge to alf 
classesof society. They may be desultory, but as utilily is my design, it 
will not be as much an object to be systematic and methodical, as to be 
clear and intelligible. Yours, &e. 

HINTS. 
CHEMICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 
NUMLEPR ONE. 

Wuo has not seen phosphorus? Why there are doubtless 
some who have not, and yet they have often heard of its higle 
combusubility. I know a medical man who, when an atten- 
dant on public lecturesin a medical school, plaved on himself, 
not designedly, to be sure, atrick to the no small amusement of 
those around him, which taught the performer, as well as his 
audience, the true character of phosphorus most effectually. 
The professor, as usual, handed a bottle containing this article 


; toone of his class, for the purpose of being passed round the 


room, so that all might see it, and be able thereafter to say 
something about phosphorus, from a personal inspection. The * 
bottle was nearly full of water, and the delicate, pale, flesh- 
colored sticks, as they stood ereet in the fluid, strongly tempted 
the young gentleman referred to above, to detach the stopper 
and supply himself with a piece for a more perfect examina- 
tion. Hesucceeded so completely that no one perceived what 
he had done, unti! a sort of mechanical incompatibility revealed 
the secret, to his sore mortification and much to the merriment 
of others. In haste, to secrete the stick of phosphorus from 
notice, it was slipped into the gentleman's coat pocket; for it 
would seem that all he had heard from his teacher, as well as 
the evidence of his own sense, touching combustibility, had 
not made the requisite impression on his mind. But lo! the 
phosphorus would not hold its peace, and be rubbed about by 
every motion of its possessor; and presently one discovered the 
peculiar order of that article indicating slow combustion, and 
another saw the white smoke issuing from the place of con- 
cealment. The truth was, the voung Esculapian had riggled 
about till the friction against his coat pocket had actually fired 
the phosphorus, and his outer garment was well nigh ina blaze. 
Does any one doubt whether this gentleman will ever forget 
that phosphorus is eminently combustible ? ee? 





GENERAL INTELLIG 


ENCE. 





Ir is said that the St. Charles Theatre, the 
establishment at New Orleans, ran Caldwell, 
debt the last season over $30,000. 


great mammoth 
its proprietor, in 


Imposition.—The New York Express says that some hack 
drivers in that city make a practice of driving to hotels which 
they know to be full, in order to increase the length of their 
routh, and augment the fare of their passengers. 


McDonald Clark, the poet, is living upon Graham bread. He 
is certainly mad now, if he never was before. 


The New York Sun says that Mr. McIntosh was enabled to 
walk onthe water, by the aid of the skins of two dogs who 
had died of the hydrophobia. We may be considered ultra- 
independent, but we fearlessly declare our doubts of this story. 

Kipp’s PLUNDER.—They are still digging for money in Long 
Island, supposed to be buried by Captain Robert Kidd. None 
has been found yet. Some of our western neighbors have 
gone to work in the same way under the influence of a gold 


mine mania, but the Rhode Islanders prefer to “teal him ready 
made.’ ; 


Professor Chase of Brown University is on a geological and 
scientific tour through the state of Ohio. 


The number of killed and wounded in the United States on 
the 4th of July is estimated at fifty. A substantial hecatomb to 
the Genius of Liberty! 


CaTs LOOKING Up.—A _ tortoise-shell tom cat is advertised for 
sale in Montreal for 30 guineas. Old maids must be plenty in 
that quarter. 


Natural TaLent. We have natural talent for every thing 
now-a-days. If a Man is expert in any art or science, nature 
has made him whathe is. We have natural musicians, natu- 
ral carpenters, natural machinists, and natural gingerbread ba- 
kers. It reminds us of the old lady in the country who said 
she could easily understand that trout and salmon could be 
caught from the water; but where these salt mackerel were ta- 
ken, she could not guess. 


Tue Oxp Boy! It issaid that promotion.in the British Navy 
is so slow that some of the midshipmen are grandfathers. 


The Bangor Advertiser says that the Aurora Borealis presen- 
ted a splendid appearance on Sunday night—the rays changed 
continually like the various combinations of the kaleidoscope. 
Had this been seen in Connecticut the clerk of the weather 
would have been prosecuted for displaying fireworks on the 
Sabbath. 
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Tue Anonymovs.—The propriety of a writer's concealing | 
his name, has frequently been questioned. Those who are in, 
favor of what they call the open and above-board principle, | 
say that if an individual write a meritorious article, let him) 
have all the credit which of right belongs to him, and if his | 
article be discreditable, let it also be known, that they who 
are innocent of its perpetration may go unsuspected. This_ 
manner of reasoning is not only plausible, but as faras it goes, 
it istrue. But the objection to it is, that it does not embrace 
all the incentives which a writer feels. If a charge be made | 
against an individual or a community, it should invariably be | 
accompanied by the author’s name, in order that responsibility | 
may be saddled on the proper shoulders. He who would write | 
a scurrilous or abusive letter, aiming at the disparagement of| 
merit, or for the purpose of gratifving a contemptible malice, ! 
we think, as Randolph sdid of such, would mix poison with 
He isan assassin, too cowardly to assume the | 


your porridge. 
responsibility of the deed which his malignancy suggests. 
So far then as charges against persons are concerned, the | 
But the vast, 
majority of articles contain nothing which contemplates injury 
toany one. The writers of such should use their option to} 
conceal or avow their authorship. It is a matter of greater! 
importance to themselves than to all others, and curiosity | 
should not be so rapid as to dewrand that the mask should aad 
| 


anonymous should be discarded from writings. 


thrown aside. 

A young man of genius, who has just made his debut in the | 
world of letters, is usually very sensitive, and ciffident of his} 
own powers. It is certainly proper that such an one should | 
make experiments on the public before he avow himself. If; 
he fails in his first effort, he may, by changing his manner, ac- 
complish a worthier end, or he may retire altogether, and have: 
nothing but sclf-mortification to heap tortures on his head.| 
Whereas, if he were to avow himself, the consequences of| 
failure would be greatiy magnified, and withering to his hopes. | 
If, however, success should smile on his early efforts, he can, | 
ata proper season, present himself to the public, and reap all; 
the honor which devolves on successful authorship, 


These are some of our opinions in regard to the anonymous, 
in authorship. In our country the system prevails much too | 
extensively. Every man who points or poisons a shaft, should | 
be responsible for its consequences. If he inflicts wounds on) 
innocence, let innocence have an opportunity of vindicating} 
itself advantageously, and punishing guilt. This can only be| 
accomplished by exposing the real designs of the perpetrator, | 
which cannot be done unless he is known. 

In Europe the anonymous is not permitted as it is exercised | 
in this country. The writer of a review article, for instance, | 
must acknowledze its authdrship, or it will not be published. | 
Malignity having no chance of injuring others in concealment, | 
is deprived of its favorite method of hostility. And it would | 
be well if the same system were generally adopted with us,| 
for it is notorious that men of letters are praised or condemned 
frequently in proportion to the love or hatred which the critics | 
bear them. i 

In France it is indispensable that the editor’s name accom-' 
pany every paper, in order that responsibility may attach some- | 
where. The editor, in self-defence, makes it necessary that | 
every contributor make himself known, in erder that if injury} 
result, it may be placed to the proper account. This is as it| 
should be; and if introduced here would consign many of the} 
perpetrators of calummious charges to the infamy which be-, 


' 


comes them. It would also prevent the publication of many| of profundity in the essays, yet they will be found to be edify- 
charges against men of rectitude. It would remove the licen-| iMg- 

tiousness by which the press is degraded. It would place the! 
bloated carcasses of such wretches as have the temerity to| 
breathe impurity on the fair surface of virtuous character in} 


the pillory of public opinion. 


least. 





APPRECIATION OF AUTHORS.—The reviewer of our friend Gal- 


lagher’s Erato, in the American Monthly Magazine, after: son? The fact is, we, the pro tem. editor, are entirely too 


speaking in terms of deserved commendation of that effort, re- 


‘it was universally conceded, that.the intellect displayed in it 


pi It would raise the standard of | do you not stick your name at the head of the invaluable arti- 
newspaper morals, and introduce the appearance of virtue at) 


| editor of the Mirror, come out and say, that you Mr. 
| responsible for what you do? 


ed for their authors much reputation; and it is also true, that 
however highly a choice few may now estimate them, the great 
body of our citizens have never manifested the slightest curi- 
osity in reference to them. 

First—there appeared *The Emigrant,’ from the pen which 
has since produced ‘Clinton Bradshaw.’ This poem went off 
very slowly; and notwithstanding various defects in manner, 


was sufficient to entitle its author to high esteem, Still Cin- 
cinnatians generally did not appreciate it as they were in duty 
bound, by the consideration that the author was a young gen- 
tleman who had thrown his prospects and his hopes upon his 
efforts and the regard of the western people. Then came forth 
‘Erato, No. 1,’ which was shortly followed by ‘Erato, No. 2.’ 
These eflorts of the western muse were criticised and greatly 
commended east and west. Cincinnati, notwithstanding she 
had every reason to encourage their author, who had grown 
up here, seemed much disposed to look at her pork, and let 
poetry get to heaven in the way it might think best. ‘Then fol- 
lowed the ‘Outlaw,’ written by a young gentleman, born on 
the sod. And didn’t thissell? Oh, yes!) And who bought it? 
Some few of the author’s friends, and the friends of genius, 
purchased it; but the mass of Cinginnatians were unmoved by 
its appearance. 

Now each and every one of the poems referred to, possesses 
much merit, as the best of American critics have conceded. 
But yet Cincinnatians, disregarding those claims to their con- 
sideration, shamefully suffered them to remain unvisited by 
the respect to which it was acknowledged they were entitled. 

We are sorry to state such unpleasant facts; but we betieve 
that the first step towards the removal of an evil, is by speak- 
ing the truth with regard to it. 


Literary In7ELiicence.—We understand that Professor In- 
graham’s novel ‘Lafitte,’ is about passing into a second edition. 
Jt has been quite severely handled by some of the editoria 
fry, and as sweetly commended by others. The author of the 
‘South West’ is capable of doing a good thing in the literary 
way, or we are sadly mistaken in regard to his talents. ; 

Willis’ ‘Inkling’s of Adventure? is stirring up the eastern 
editors. Some of them think the writer whom they used to 
abuse, a little the greatest man who flourishes a quill plucked 
from an American goose. Willis will get his deserts after a 
while. He will have cv du sumething greater than any thing 
he has yet done, if any of lus efforts, with the exception of a 
few of his poems, survive him. He is able, and we expect he 
will give posterity a chance of enshrining him in their meimo- 
ries. 





Lieutenant Slidell’s ‘Year in Spain,’ has gone into a third 
edition. Very few works which have recently been written, | 
have conferred as much reputation on their authors as this has | 
on Slidell. It is certainly gratifying to the lovers of American 
literature, to discover that it is even possible for an American 
author to be appreciated in his own country. Like prophets, 
heretofore, they have been compelled to look elsewhere for 
fame. But the current is changing; and we hope to see the 
day when our countrymen will become as independent in lite- 
rature as in politics—when they shall throw off the yoke of 
foreign vassallage, and stand forth, like MacGregor, on his 
own heather, in conscious freedom, pride and ability. This is 
the millennium which has long been hoped for by writers, and | 
when it arrives literature may be pursued by its devotces with- 
out the miseries of starvation and suffering continually before 
their eyes. 

The Harpers have got out a new edition of Bulwer’s Stu. 
dent,in one volume. This is certainly one of the most delight- 
ful of all of the productions of the author of Pelham. The 
sketches contained in this volume are most agreeable reading; 
and although there is more of the appearance than the reality 





Ixcognito.—Why, then, Mr. Pro Tem, or Mr. Ad Interim,— 
why, then, since you are in favor of discarding the anonymous, 


cles you perpetrate? Why not, in the absence of the regular 





are 
Why not give your enchanted 
readers an opportunity to express gratitude to the proper per- 


modest. We can’t bear praise. 1f the rays of public admi- 


fers to the fact that half a dozen poems have been perpetrated, ‘ation were gathered into a focus and concentrated on us, it 
in Cincinnati within a year or so, as evidence of the great) Would completely use us up, like a modest dew-drop of a hot 
taste and patronage of the good folks hereabouts. Mercy on; Morning. We are aretiring gentleman, who has his own way 
us, Mr. Critic! be softer in your flagellations, if you please! Of doing things; and like certain other great characters, our 
Dear, kind, patronizing Cincinnatians, how many of you are end is rather public good than individual fame! Will you ex- 
aware of the existence of these said poems? Who has read) Cuse us, therefore, if we decline being bored by your praises 
them? How many copics have you bought? and admiration ? 

It is true that several poetical efforts of no ordinary merit We remember having heard an author of great genius and 
have been ushered into the world from this point. It is also, reputation observe, that the incognito in authorship was ex- 





true, that these poems would, in some other sections, have gain-| ceedingly pleasant. He stated that he had frequently on his 


travels heard himself discussed, greatly to his edification and 
amusement. It was the only way of getting fair and honest 
criticism, he thought. And so, likewise, we, after the manner 
of our friend, prefer remaining incog., in order that we may 
be amused and instructed by the criticisms of our friends and 
acquaintances. It is delightful to hear oneself praised to the 
teeth; and itis pleasant to hear people blaming you, that is, if 
you feel a disposition to profit by the reprobation which you 
win. Now, we have no doubt that we shall be suspected by 
the peculiar excellencies of our style and manner, for in these 
we are incomparable. Every one of the hundred and fifty 
writers of Cincinnati will get the credit of our labors, and as 
we belong to this number we shall get a righteous share. We 
are therefore satisfied, and would advise our readers to guess at 
us, for they may be assured that we will guess too, and if pos- 
sible, the pro tem. éditor will preserve his incognito, despite 
shrewdness and guesses. 


Covrtsnir.—It is astonishing how patient some beings are 
under doubt, and how a slight hope will hearten them to pro- 
eced. Some think a courtship of a dozen years an aflair of 
great happiness; while the great majority think as many weeks 
quite insuflerably long. ‘The papers state that a couple were 
married recently who had courted each other fifty years ago, 
Is it true that the purposes of fate are not to be defeated, let 
men do as they will? Isit true that those who were created for 
each other may wander in diverse paths for years, cherishing a 
secret and mysterious sympathy, and come together at last? 
We suppose it must be so, or if not, why are these feelings 
clung to with a tenacity which nothing but the jaws of death 
can sever? 

Give us the present age, abused though it be, for it is cer- 
Enter- 
prizes are now projected and executed, which formerly would 
A courtship 
of a score of years is now a mere matter of moonshine, although 


tainly the age of the gigantic and great in all things. 
have gained straight jackets for their projectors. 


it would formerly have been reckoned among the impossibles. 
Such is the change that is coming over the spirit of things, that 
no one can anticipate what he may not do or come to yet, be- 
fure the light of life be extinguished. 


—— . 


Western Lirenaturt.—We understand that the author of 
‘Clinton Bradshaw’ has another novel nearly ready for publica- 
tion. It is said by those who have been favored with glimpses 
at its merits, to be greatly superior to the author’s first effort, 
whose reception, every one knows, was very flattering. The 
forthcoming work will be entitled *Eastand West,’ and will 
doubtless be looked for with much anxiety by all the admirers 
of its predecessor. ' 


The character of ‘East and West? is 
widely different from that of ‘Clinton Bradshaw,’ and will, 
from what we have heard in regard to it, confer distinction on 
the author, far above most cotemporary novelists. 

The same author has completed a poem, which has been 
mentioned in terms of great commendation. Go ahead! 
ote . : 
brother Pliomas—and may our most sanguine expectations be 
realized in your success! 


‘Saddle White Surrey for the field to-morrow’— 


And may your ride be along one and an honorable one! 
We have heard of other works by Cincinnati authors, not 
sufficiently distinct, however, to be mentioned in this place. 





Bishop Heser.—A statue has been erected in St. Paul’s 
church, London, in memory of Reginald Heber. But few nen 
have deserved the honor more than he does. He was great 
in many departments of literature, and he united goodness 
with his greatness. His benevolent exertions to propagate a 
knowledge of the true religion eventuated in his death. He 
was a christian anda scholar; and his unswaying philanthropy, 
and his various learning will be transmitted with his name 
down to a distant posterity. Would that there were more like 
him—that literary men instead of manifesting the feelings ot 
jealousy and controversy, would, like Reginald Heber, adopt 
principles which will shield them through good report and evil 
report, Then would literature be a lovely p irsuit—then would 
success in it be purchased without the sacrifice of happiness, 
now so common to the favorites of fame. 








Roacuts.—It has generally been thought that cockroaches 
could not be applied to any useful purpose. They have been 
regarded merely as vermin, which it becomes every christian to 
But this very remarkable age has made the val- 
uable discovery that oil may be made from them, which an- 
swe:s well for greasing wheels. Inasingle town inGermany, 
nineteen millions of the rascals have been caught and used up 
for this purpose. 

The oil of roaches! What a flavor it must exhale! Odor- 
iferous asa morning wind in Araby the Blest! In Athens thev 
used to scent with the essence of putrid fish; and why not in 
this age, use the oil of roaches as a perfume, and beat all 
Greece hollow? 


exterminate, 
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LE 
Coat Mies 1n Itiinois.—The Mount Carbon Coal Mines | 
are on the margin of Big Muddy river, near Brownsville, Jack- , : : re : 
=== === | son county, Illinois, a short distance from its junction with the | Pensa nr ale see Sehenan ot, see a ap 
THE KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN. Mississippi river. The upper stratum of coal which is now lopnsed te their agency at this particular season, it may ae 
open, and has been worked on a limited scale for many years, inappropriate for physicians to institute some inquiries in rela- 
is about six or seven feet thick, and lies in a horizontal position tion to their supposed deleterious effeets on the health of peo- 
above high water mark, leaving room for wharfage between ple of different ages and conditions. on bei 
the river and the mines. This coal combines the qualities of | We are familiarly acquainted with the prejudices existing 
I thracite with pure charcocl, with a remarkable freedom °3'?S* the free use of cur domestic’ fruits, but very much 
the aentwe ™” sages atbetnnge : question whether they have ever operated so untavorable as ig 
from sulpher, slate, and other impurities; makes an open fire, generally believed. It would be quite as philosophical to dis- 
ignites very easily, and burns with much flame and a strong card bread stuffs, the various leguminous productions of the 
heat, producing little smoke, cinder, or ashes. T’hese rare garden, and the meats offered in the market, as to interdict the 
qualities render this coal of greit value and importance in the rich fruits which age hus scattered around us. If a careful 
manufacture of iron and steel, and particularl, so in the pro- \Tegiter were made of all the deaths arising from excess in 


: p : , eating these two species of food, it is quite probable as many 
duction of steam. Coal must «re 'ong, be generally adopted would be found attributed to one cause as the other. Eatin 


for the use of steam-boats, and sugar plantations on the Missis- | and drinking have become altogether too artificial; people con- 
sippi, and for foundries, steam-mills, sugar re‘ineries, cotton sult their books aftener to discuver how, when, und what sort 




















ORIGINAL AND SELECT MISCELLANY. 


THE USE OF FRUIT. 


On memory!—as boyhood's years roll by, 
How many a vision fades from fancy’s eye, 
How many a golden dream of days long past, 
And airy hopes, too fair, too bright to last! 

All, all are gone. The wild Arabian tale, 
Aladdin's lamp and Sintud’s magic sail; 

These have no power to chain the listening ear, 
Or hush the soul in ecstasy of fear: 
Untenanted, unhaunted now, the hill, 

The lonely heath, the waving woods, are still; 
Fairies no more beneath the moon's pale light 
Reveal their mystic dance to mortal sight; 
Each shadowy form grows dim; and we deplore 
A splendor that is seen on earth no more. 
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Yes--it is manhoad’s haughty right to quell 
Young fancy’s fire, and break the darling spell, 
To strip the mind of all she valued most, 

And grant her no return for what she lost. 


Land of romance, farewell; yet, though we part 
With tiese fond superstitions of the heart, 


“ON a ; ‘appetite. Were an individual never guilty of anv exeesses t 
a Ps gaa oe : ve am to form which he has made arrangements. lhe weeld be exempt from the meteor invariably imposed on t 
vese Old memorials bul a baseies P ’ ° * 
breach of any law o animal eco e a 
Mere phantoms idly raised to wile away ~——— ----- - ‘ —_ ' . P f ot oy ! ng ; 
na? S naaieiia cadena nstead, therefore, of standing in any fear of a generous con- 
The lingering hours of som g y- Mr. Farrapbay, now anno etatis 42, at the head of one of ;sumption of ripe fruits, we regard them as positively conduc- , 
Far otherwise they think, who best may sean the noblest of the sciences—honored as the compeer of Cuvier tive to health. The very maladies commonly assumed to have : 
The powers at work within the heart of man. Raid oe ial a cee a aor oe adinaniel > \their origin in a free use of apples, peaches, cherries, melons, } 
They know how heavenly pure the soul should be, ee on wham acksmithy 'and wild berries, have been quite as prevalent, and equally 
Which fancy’s gentle thratdom hath made free; and was apprenticed at nine years of age toa bookbinder in destructive, in seasons of scarcity. All naturalists will testify § 
They know how pensive thoughts may best arise Blandford street, and earned his bread by that humble calling to the importance of the fruit seasons to the lower animals, | 
To kindle nature's holie-t sympathies, until he was 22. Mr. Magrath, now secretary to the Athe- particularly to birds. When there isa failure, or an insufficient 
. ¢ - | . > 1 18 > 1 
deep affections of the breast to move, nwum, happening five-and-twenty years ago to enter the shop |S¥PPlY, the feathered tribes are less musical, less numerous, 
‘The desg = 8 = P | and commence their migrations much earlier, than when amply ‘ 
And call to life the strong, meek power of love. of Ribeau, observed one of the bucks of the paper bonnets | g ? PY) 


Visions like these float swiftly through the mind, 
Like the soft flowings of the voiceless wind. 
Such were the strains that gush'd like living fire 
From the wild chords of Ariosto’s lyre; 
Or from that harp, alas! too soon unstrung, 
That to the ‘T'weed's wild dashings sweetly rung, 
Whose mourning waves still softly bear along 
The dying echoes of her poet’s song. 


Witn the exception of one or two phrases there is original 
and just reflection in the following sentences from Tait’s 
Magazize: 














‘When the confessions and letters of great men shall be 
written with single-mindedness, and in the spirit of unreserved 
and searching truth, then may the fictionists and dramatists 
tremble for their supremacy in interesting mankind. This pe- 
riod, if it shall ever arrive, must be of very distant date, But 
even in the present imperfect state of individual history, the 


together, for the man himself, preserved for us in the pages of 
Boswell, or in the “Life of Savage’’—Johnson’s own life, by 
reflection. Many of the lovers of poetry would willingly ex- 
change “Don Juan,” and “Childe Harold,” for that destroyed, 
wicked autobiography of Byrou, in which so much of his pes- 
tilent life and perverted mind must have been revealed; or 
even--fur mightier sacrifice!—part with * Macbeth”? or “Othel- 
lo,” could they, by the surrender, learn but half as much of the 
life, manuers, opinions, affections, and passions of the real, 
work-a-day Shakspeare, as we may gather of those of Coleridge 
from the work before us. A revelation of the mental conflict 
austained by Sir Walter Scott in his latter unhappy years, be- 
fore health and intellect were prostrated and overwhelmed— 
such a record we mean as only he himself had the power of 
giving—would far exceed in thrilling interest anything he has 
ever invented of a good, though an imperfect man’s struggles 
against adverse fortune. This must hold of every eminent 
man, whether in public life or in letters, who carries a human 


heart in his bosom, and who, involved in the whirlpools of 


passion and ot evil circumstances, is called upon to strive and 
to suffer.’ 

Tne Bue Wasr.—It may be new to some of our readers that 
ihe common mud wasp feeds its young upon spiders! They 


presses, and « ther works at New Orleans; there would, besides, of a meal — Qe ape we to ascertain the state of their 
. 28. rec a 
if this coal were in the market, be a large demanii for the out- MOances.  Lulle 18 thus reduced to an unnatural scale, and the 


he . Capacity of the stomach measured, as a tide-waiter would 
ward bound shipping from that port, and as ballast for those in guage the dimensions of a hogshead, instead of following the 
tne Havana and South American trade, indeed the demand simple indications of hunger, which makes no dangerous mis- 


may be ec. nsidered almost unlimited. takes under ordinary circumstances, in well regulated society. 
It is understood that the present proprietor of these mines he yw =e ak — et pe va beyond the ability 
wishes that their working should be undertaken by a company, °. te Stomach to Feleve iisell, and satisiying the cravings of 


: ee supplied with the delicate nutrition designed for them at cer- 
zealously studying a book he ought to have been binding. He pees gametes of the revolving year. . 


approached, it was a volume of the old Britanica, open at| In thescheme of creative wisdom, the indications are clearly 
‘Electricity.” He entered into talk with the greasy journey- ‘Manifested that man is omnivorous; and it was not until muz- 
man, and was astonished to find him a self-taught chemist of |2!€4 by the opinions of one, perplexed by the ridiculous hy- 
no slender dimensions. He presented him with a set of tickets jprtheneet enather, teaching she subject of Gin feed, of whieh 


. ; goer ; |he is himself better qualified to judge than the most learned 
for Davy’s lectures at the royal institution, and daily thereafter | physician in christendom, that he relinquished the faculty of 


might the nondescript be seen perched, pen in hand, and his | discrimination implanted in his nature, to become the foot ball 
eyes starting out of his head, just over the cloak, opposite the |of those who raise themselves into a short lived notoriety by 
chair. At last the course terminated, but Farraday’s spirit had |£iving to unfounded theories the character only belonging to 
received a now impulse, which nothing but dire nocessity could | ———— facts. , —_ h 

have restrained, and from that he was saved by the promptitude | ee SS Se een ne & ee 


, , . ; ; ee" \effects of fruit, that it is quite ttmea caunteracting impression 
with which, on his forwarding a modest outline of his history, | should be promulgated, having its foundation in common sense, 
wit the notes of these lectures, to Davy, that great and good and based on the common observation ot the intelligent. We 
man rushed to the rescue of kindred genius. Sir Humphrey | have no patience in reading the endless rules to be observed in 
immediately appointed him an assistant in the laboratory; and food wages —e of a y amie No one, we 
after two or three years had passed, he found Farraday qualified disease, by Revedlinn i) iiss tedeoad date ce 
to act as his secretary. The steps of his subsequent progress jhe finds a home. On the contrary they are necessary to the 


are well known; he travelled over the continent with Sir | preservation of health, and are therefore caused to make their 
Humphrey and Lady Davy, and he is now what Davy was |@Ppearance at the very time when the condition of the body, 


very perfection of its imperfection renders it the most attrac-| when he first saw Davy.—Frazer’s Magazine. | Operated upon by deteriorating causes not always understood, 
i tive of all reading. There are tew persons who would not a Pe renovating influence.—Boston Medical 
' Th 
} give up *Rasselas,” “The Idler,” The Rambler,” and all put and urgical Journal. 





INFLUENCE OF AFFECTION.—There is a good deal of onnsing| eee aeisees 
about involuntary affection in the world, and all that, but a A LIVONIAN WEDDING. 


young lady should never let such foolish notions, gathered| Tue house of the bride is surmounted by a huge plume of 
from books of romance, enter herhead. She should allow the | feathers, ribbons, and rags, of every form and hue, and her door 
pride of conscious strength of mind to keep her above every pe SS "ooedlypaag \ twe — 
foolish and vain running out of silly preferences towards this \as if it had been pe oltre upon her heart. She = elisa oe 
precious fop, and that idle attendant on a lady’s will. She | transmitted custom forbids!—and the comers are obliged to 
should lay it up in her heart as an immutable principle, that | bribe the family to disclose her retreat. These are the friends 
no love can last if itis not based upon a right and calm estima- | Selected to conduct tie ceremony, and who are under the ob- 
tion of good qualities; or, at least, that if the object upon | !igation to defray every expense preliminary to the moment of 
which it is lavished be not one whose heart and whose head | churel ; - epee aor he — an is in sine to: go 
are both right, misery will surely be her portion. A sudden hi ‘hie deed die Geos fas ce ee 


! . |ing by taking down the plume from the roof, and mounting 
preference for a stranger is a very doubtful kind of preference; | with it on horseback. In thisstate he leads the procession, and 
and the lady who allows herself to be betrayed into such silly | the destined fair one follows, with her female friends, in a cat- 
kind of affection, without knowing a word of the man’s char- T@e borrowed for the occasion. The bride is usually dressed 
acter or his position, is guilty of an indiscretion which not only bopper nt soa ae a a a ery pe rae 
reflects unfavorably upon her good sense, but argues badly fer pe _ hn regu ellie ie Rox Reese nah ye 98 


|any part of the wardrobe. ‘I'he cavaleade visits the lord of the 
the nature and groundwork of that affection. | land, and other rich neighbors, to all of whom the virgin offers 


ja pair of gloves, stockings, or garters, receiving in return a 

| present of money. When passing the bridge of the town or 

AmpHITHEATRES.—On the triumph of Trajan over the Daci- pes A prAna yeti aye ra ig -* war ‘I are “ 
: ; 2 ; ucky 

ans, eleven thousand animals were killed in those of Rome; |) g 3 Se eee 


P ‘the general scramble which ensues, obtain possession of the 
and one thousand gladiators fought during one hundred days. | prize. After the marriage ceremony is performed in the usual 
The gladiators at first were malefactors, who fought for victory | Way, the procession returns in the same order, celebrating the 


build their nests of mud, generally against the under side of| and life; or captives and slaves who were made to fight for | °¥e"t by shouting and firing pistols. The whole party then 


the roof of some barn or open out-house, and after nearly 


freedom; but soon many lived by it as a profession, and even | repair to the bridegroom’s house; and both sexes sit down to a 


completing a cell just large enough for the body of a young] ladies became gladiators. They continued with modifications cast, from which they rarely think of rising till midday on 


wasp, they start in pursuit of it. This they obtain by en-| for above five hundred years. Tilts and tournaments, with 
tangling themselves in a spider's web—the spider with its} duelling, were the last remains of them. 


Monday.—Leitch Ritchie’s Journal. 
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usual courage, attacks the wasp; the latter stings its prey to THE CINCINNATI MIRROR 


death, and bears it off in triumph. Having crammed their cell 
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as full as possible with the bodies of their murderous spiders, Heatta.—If you would enjoy that inestimable blessing, three dollars and a half if payment be delayed six munths; by Flash, 


the wasp then lays an egg, and closes up the aperture with} good health, observe these rules: retire and rise early; eat and 


mud. As 300n as the warm weather returns the next year, the 


Ryder, & Co., West Third Street, near the Post Office, to whom a¥ 
communications are to be addressed. 


drink temperately; exercise freely in the open air; keep your TRavELLING Agxnts, B.G & E. EASTON. 


young wasp has by that time gained its growth, and breaks out| body cleanly, and never allow your passions to become your name 





of itsmud prison. A wasp never lives beyond one season. 
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